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“WHITE SUPREMACY” AND THE NORTH 
CAROLINA SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT* 


By Witt1am ALEexanpER Masry 


The North Carolina constitution of 1868 extended the right 
of suffrage to Negroes, but members of that race were destined 
to make free use of the ballot for only two years. The Conserva- 
tive or Democratic party came into power in the State in 1870 
and proceeded to restrict and control the Negro vote for the next 
twenty-five years. The bitter memories of Reconstruction days 
seemed to justify such measures. But continued nullification of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the state and federal constitu- 
tions was dependent on the unchallenged supremacy of the Demo- 
cratic or “white man’s” party. 

A remarkable degree of political unanimity among the white 
voters of the State was maintained until economic depression 
prompted the North Carolina farmers to fall in line with the 
Populist movement which was sweeping the South and West in 
the early 1890’s. In 1894 a merger was effected between the 
local Populists and Republicans, and the resulting “Fusion” 
party captured control of both houses of the state legislature. 
Two years later Daniel L. Russell, a Republican, was elected gov- 
ernor. 

Holding the balance of power, the Negroes actively entered the 
political arena once more. They voted, quite naturally, with 
their old allies, the Republicans, and after the Fusion victory 
were rewarded with a share of the politicai spoils. In 1896 there 
were in the State approximately a thousand Negro office-holders, 
ranging from justice of the peace to representative in Congress.! 





*This article is based on “The Disfranchisement of the Negro in the South,” the author’s 
doctoral dissertation in history at Duke University, accepted 1933. 
1 Delap, S. A., “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” Trinity College Historical Society 
Papers, Ser. XIV, p. 51. 61) 
1 
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Resentment on the part of the whites against Negro office- 
holding, especially in the Eastern counties, was encouraged and 
capitalized by the Democratic leaders. As a result of the “White 
Supremacy” campaign of 1898, ably directed by Chairman Fur- 
nifold M. Simmons, the Democrats re-captured complete control 
of both houses of the state legislature.? 

During the interval between the election in November, 1898, 
and the assembling of the legislature in the following January, 
the Democratic leaders were admittedly in a quandary. In the 
course of the recent campaign certain prominent Democrats, 
notably Chairman Simmons and Josephus Daniels, had promised 
that there would be no disfranchisement of illiterate voters. Yet 
the rallying cry of the Democrats had been “‘Save the State from 
Negro Rule,” and the overwhelming Democratic victory was 
rightly interpreted as an ultimatum to curb the political power 
of the Negro. The problem was how to accomplish this result 
within constitutional limits. 

There is good evidence that the most thoughtful Democrats 
did not relish the task before them. Henry G. Connor of Wil- 
son, who was being groomed for the speakership of the House 
of Representatives, wrote to Judge George Howard on Novem- 
ber 11: 

I wish some other Democrat had my seat. I dread the work before 
me. While willing to go a very long way to remove the Negro from 
the politics of the State, I am not willing to bring about the condition 


through which we passed four years ago. The situation is far from 
pleasant and the problem is full of complications. 


Several possible solutions of the suffrage problem offered 
themselves. The new Democratic majority in the legislature 
might simply revert to the old stratagems of partisan election 
laws and shameless cheating at the ballot-boxes which had 
proved effective in curbing the political power of the Negro be- 
fore the Populist upheaval. But this system had obvious weak- 
nesses. There was no way to guarantee continued white soli- 
darity in politics, and any serious political division among the 





2See Mabry, William Alexander, “Negro Suffrage and Fusion Rule in North Carolina,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XII, (April, 1935) 92-102. 

8 The Charlotte Observer (Charlotte, N. C.), Sept. 25, 1898; The News and Observer (Ra- 
leigh, N. C.), Oct. 25, 1898. 

4Henry G. Connor to George Howard, Nov. 11, 1898 (Henry G. Connor Correspondence 
in possession of R. D. W. Connor, Washington, D. C.). 
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whites would automatically give the Negroes the balance of 
power. Furthermore, the disfranchisement of the Negroes by 
irregular and illegal means had seriously lowered the general 
political morality of the State. The people were calling for a 
permanent and legal elimination of the mass of illiterate Negroes 
from the electorate. 

Three Southern states had already pointed the way. Since 
1895 Mississippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana had dis- 
franchised the bulk of their Negroes by means of educational 
and property qualifications for voting. At the same time, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina had protected the suffrage rights of 
their illiterate white citizens by inserting the “Understanding 
Clause” in their state constitutions. Louisiana had adopted the 
“Grandfather Clause” for the same purpose. North Carolina 
might follow one of these general plans. 

At the request of the Democratic Executive Committee, Jo- 
sephus Daniels, editor of The News and Observer, went to Wash- 
ington and conferred with a number of Southern senators re- 
garding the problem of Negro suffrage. He then visited Louisi- 
ana and observed at first hand the working of the suffrage plan 
recently adopted in that State. Upon returning to North Caro- 
lina, his report was most favorable; the “Grandfather Clause” 
was proving quite effective in caring for the illiterate white 
“Cajans,” while most of the Negroes were being disfranchised 
by the educational tests. 

The legislature which convened in Raleigh on January 4, 
1899, was so overwhelmingly Democratic® that any program en- 
dorsed by that party was not apt to meet with effective opposi- 
tion. Henry G. Connor of Wilson County, an outspoken cham- 
pion of suffrage reform, was promptly chosen speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In his opening address, Speaker 
Connor impressed upon his fellow law-makers the seriousness 
of the work which was about to be undertaken: . 

This body convenes at a period of intense interest to us and to all 


those who shall come after us. . . . There are questions to be settled. 
Grave questions they are, and the people of North Carolina expect us 





5 In the Senate were forty Democrats, seven Republicans, and three Populists. The House 
membership consisted of ninety-four Democrats, twenty-three Republicans, and three Popu- 
lists. Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 3rd series, IX (1899), 566. 
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to deal with them wisely and with firmness. Times come when condi- 
tions demand what appear to be radical measures. That time has come 
in the history of North Carolina. The people expect us to discharge 
this duty. Let them not be disappointed.® 


On January 9, Francis D. Winston of Bertie County intro- 
duced in the House a bill which was in essence a copy of the 
Louisiana franchise law. On the motion of Lee S. Overman, the 
bill was referred to the committee on constitutional amendments 
of which George H. Rountree of New Hanover County was chair- 
man. Though remaining unchanged in principle, the Winston 
bill underwent considerable revision in the hands of the com- 
mittee. In shaping up the bill, Chairman Rountree had the able 
assistance of Locke Craig, William Allen, Edwin J. Justice, and 
Speaker Connor. In the Senate, R. B. Glenn and Frank Osborne 
rendered important service on this project. Though not mem- 
bers of the legislature, Furnifold M. Simmons and Charles B. 
Aycock were frequently consulted by members of the Senate and 
House committees.? 

Several plans other than the one embodied in the Winston 
bill were considered by the House committee. There was con- 
siderable sentiment favorable to a straight educational and prop- 
erty qualification for voting, but it was realized by a majority of 
the committee that such a proposition could not be carried since 
it would disfranchise numbers of whites as well as Negroes. 
The Mississippi plan with the “Understanding Clause,” was 
likewise considered but rejected because of the very wide dis- 
cretionary powers which it gave to registrars. The qualifying 
clause for illiterate whites in the Louisiana plan would work 
more or less automatically and hence would offer less oppor- 
tunity for fraud, it was felt. 

In explaining the adoption of the “Grandfather Clause” by 
the House committee, Chairman Rountree later wrote: 


It was the desire of the committee to get that simple qualification 
of reading and writing to be the law of North Carolina as quickly as 
possible, but, in order to get the electorate to vote that change in the 
Constitution, it was necessary to make an exception in the favor of 





6 North Carolina House of Representatives, Journal, 1899, pp. 12, 138. 

7 Rountree, George H., “My Personal Recollections of the Campaign of "1898 and the 
Legislature of 1899 in North Carolina” (manuscript in possession of Professor J. G. deR. 
Hamilton, Chapel Hill, coe 
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those who, and whose ancestors, had been voting for many years in 
North Carolina. That exception was known as the “Grandfather 
Clause,” and was adopted simply as a bridge to get over from the pres- 
ent status of unlimited adult male suffrage to a suffrage qualified by 
the ability to read and write. 


In the original draft of the Suffrage Amendment, one might 
register under the “Grandfather Clause” only until December 
1, 1906. Many Democrats from western North Carolina felt 
that a six-year limit would not allow time enough for all the 
white boys of the State to get a rudimentary education, and that 
hence they would be disfranchised if they came of age after 1906. 
In the Democratic caucus, Senators R. B. Glenn and M. H. Jus- 
tice, both from the West, made an effort to have the “Grand- 
father Clause” operate indefinitely, thus making a permanent 
exemption from the literacy test in the case of all those who 
had voted in 1867 and their lineal descendants. But Chairman 
Rountree opposed this suggestion very vigorously on the grounds 
that it was without precedent and was so widespread in effect 
that the Supreme Court of the United States would probably 
declare it unconstitutional. Henry G. Connor and Locke Craig 
were of the same opinion.® 

Out of consideration for the Western counties, where the rate 
of illiteracy among the whites was comparatively high, the 
caucus agreed to extend the time limit for the operation of the 
“Grandfather Clause” until December 1, 1908. With this one 
important change, the Suffrage Amendment was adopted by 
the Democratic caucus on February 8 just as it had come from 
the sub-committee. 1° 

The parts of the amendment designed to disfranchise illiterate 
Negroes without disfranchising illiterate whites are Sections 4 
and 5. These read as follows: 

Section 4: Every person presenting himself for registration shall 
be able to read and write any section of the Constitution in the English 
language; and in addition thereto, shall have paid on or before the 


first of March of the year in which he proposes to vote, his poll tax, as 
prescribed by law, for the previous year, and he shall exhibit his receipt 





8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid, 
10 The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 10, 1899. 
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therefor when he offers to vote. Poll taxes shall be a lien only on 
assessed property, and no process shall issue to enforce the collection of 
the same except as against assessed property. 

Section 5: No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any 
time prior thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of any state in the 
United States wherein he then resided, and no lineal descendant of such 
person, shall be denied the right to register and vote at any election in 
this State by reason of his failure to pass the educational qualification 
prescribed in Section 4 of this article: provided he shall have registered 
in accordance with the terms of this article prior to December 1, 1908, 
and no person shall be entitled to register under this section after that 
date.11 


The proposal to restrict the suffrage according to the above- 
mentioned plan was obviously a matter of great concern to the 
Negroes of the State. While the suffrage changes were being 
considered, the joint committee on constitutional amendments on 
January 13 gave a hearing to a representative group of Negroes. 
Appearing for that race at that time were Isaac Smith, Negro 
member of the legislature from Craven County, Rev. R. H. W. 
Leake of Raleigh, and Professor Crosby of Salisbury. Chairman 
Rountree of the legislative committee explained that the Suffrage 
Amendment was proposed because the illiterate Negro was un- 
fit for the ballot, that this fact had been proved by thirty years’ 
experience, and that the franchise must be curtailed for the wel- 
fare of the State.!2 

“Ike” Smith was saving his oratory for the House of Repre- 
sentatives so Leake and Crosby did most of the talking before 
the committee. Both were very moderate in their views. Leake 
said he knew that the Fusionist legislation with regard to Wil- 
mington was vicious and that the Negroes were partly to blame 
for electing such officers. Crosby, too, admitted that the mass 
of Negroes were probably not good voters. Of an estimated 
total of 125,000 Negro voters in North Carolina he said that 
only about 25,000 were qualified to form intelligent opinions on 
political questions. The tendency, he admitted, was for Negroes 
to vote blindly the Republican ticket. This solid black vote he 
labelled ‘a menace to our government.” But he urged the legis- 
lature to be fair with the Negroes. “You want,” he said, “to 





11 The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 10, 1899. 
12 Ibid., Jan. 14, 1899. 
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disfranchise enough Negroes to make it certain that good gov- 
ernment will prevail. Do that and stop. Do not go to the ex- 
tent of persecution.” 1 

A few days after the committee hearing, a “Negro Council” 
composed of sixty-nine delegates met in Raleigh. Among those 
attending the meeting were George H. White, Negro congress- 
man from the Second District, and John C. Dancy, Negro col- 
lector of customs for the port of Wilmington. A memorial from 
the Negroes was addressed to the legislature asking that no 
laws be passed, the effect of which would be “to blunt our aspira- 
tions, ruin our manhood, and lessen our usefulness as citizens 

.’ Also, White and several other politicians secured the 
adoption of a resolution which advised the Negroes to emigrate 
in case the Democrats made their stay in North Carolina ‘“‘in- 
tolerable.” But due to the influence of Rev. R. H. W. Leake and 
Dr. S. A. Scruggs this resolution was voted down. Instead, the 
meeting issued an address to the Negroes of the State urging 
them not to be hasty in changing their present plans but to ful- 
fill quietly and industriously all contracts with their landlords.14 
Conservative sentiment had prevailed; the Negroes were throw- 
ing themselves upon the mercy of the legislature. 

Among the Democrats in the legislature there were some who 
were experiencing qualms of conscience because of the campaign 
promises they had made that no persons would be disfranchised 
in the event of a Democratic victory. Representative 8. L. Pat- 
terson of Caldwell County was one of this group. He said he 
had promised an old Negro on his place that he would never 
vote for any bill which would disfranchise him. Patterson and 
several others who had similar feelings were excused from 
voting on the amendment by the Democratic caucus. 

The press of the State followed exceedingly closely the ac- 
tions of the legislature. The Democratic papers stood solidly 
behind the proposition to eliminate the Negro from the elec- 
torate, and most of them preferred a constitutional amendment 





18 Ibid. 
14 Jbid., Jan. 19, 1899. 
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to any other method. The Charlotte Observer on February 1 
carried the following editorial comment: 

There seems to be no method by which the suffrage can be restricted 
in North Carolina to those who should vote except by the amendment 
to the Constitution. An election law which would permit the dominant 
party to count out the opposition or otherwise defraud it is open to ob- 
jection on the ground that it is not honest and that its application tends 
to demoralize those who execute it and those who know of its execution 
for the purpose mentioned; for it must be seen that the tendency of 
dishonesty in politics is toward dishonesty in personal transactions. 


The News and Observer was even more enthusiastic in its 
approval of the Suffrage Amendment accepted by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. It said editorially on February 10: 

Last November it was only by such a campaign as exhausted every 
resource of the white men in the State that White Supremacy was 
secured. That victory was a signal one, but as long as there are one 
hundred thousand ignorant Negro voters entitled to kill the vote of an 
equal number of intelligent white men just so long are we in danger of 
being remanded to the terrible conditions from which we have escaped. 
. . . White Supremacy can not be made permanent until the irrespon- 
sible Negro vote is removed. It can not be removed except by adopting 
the Constitutional Amendment that will be shortly submitted. 

On February 16, Chairman Rountree of the committee on con- 
stitutional amendments reported with the favorable recommen- 
dation of the committee the “Act to Amend Section 2, Article VI 
of the Constitution.”15 The debate was opened the following 
day by Mr. Rountree. The bill before the House, he said, was 
a substitute for the original Winston bill. The chief feature of 
his speech was a defense of the “Grandfather Clause.” In the 
course of his argument, he compared the proposed amendment 
with a section of the Massachusetts constitution which imposed 
a literacy test for voting and then exempted from its provisions 
those entitled to vote at the time of its adoption and all men 
sixty or more years of age when the law went into effect. Con- 
cluded Mr. Rountree: 


There is not the slightest difference of principle between that law 
and the one we now have under consideration. Ours is to protect us 





15 North Carolina House of Representatives, Journal, 1899, p. 49. 
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against ignorant Negroes; the Massachusetts law is to protect that 
State from ignorant foreigners.+® 


Mr. Rountree was followed in the House debate by Isaac 
Smith, the Negro member from Craven County. Of all sad 
thoughts, the saddest to him was that the very people whom he 
had held up to his race as their best friends were about to dis- 
franchise them. The Negro, he said, regarded the right to vote 
as the dearest thing on earth. “I tell you in four years from 
now you'll want to reconsider to-day’s action and can’t.””17 

A few days earlier Smith had circulated among the members 
of the legislature an open letter to the white people of North 
Carolina. It began with a Biblical text, Proverbs, XXIX:14: 
“The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be 
established forever!” The letter continued: 


I admit the great and good white race is king. Now I will never 
believe till I see it, that the North Carolina white people, who live so 
near the benign heavenly realms . . . will ever say by the votes of your 
scholarly, able and conscientious sons, that a race of people shall pay 
rent to them for the use of a tenament after turning them out and oc- 
cupying it themselves. ... Remember your word and your promise 
made during the campaign, that if the Democrats won, the colored man 
would not be disfranchised. . . . 18 


Two other colored members, Eaton of Vance County and 
Wright of Warren County, spoke in behalf of their race against 
the amendment. Wright labelled the proposed suffrage restric- 
tion, “a great sledge hammer of political death’ for the 
Negroes. 19 


Francis D. Winston, the author of the original Winston bill, 
brought the debate to a climax with a dramatic burst of oratory 
in behalf of “White Supremacy” : 


If there is any one sentiment now beating in the hearts of the people 
of North Carolina, it is that they have liberty or death. They prefer 
liberty. I will not discuss the constitutional side of the question. 


16 The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 18, 1899. Mr. Rountree probably over-stressed the simi- 
larity between the suffrage requirements of the Massachusetts constitution and the North 
Carolina amendment. The Massachusetts law did not provide for hereditary voters, nor 
did it arbitrarily fix a date many years before its adoption as the standard of exemption 
from the educational test. See Article of Amendment XX of the Constitution of Massachusetts 
in Acts and Resolves Passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, 1899, Boston, Mass., 
1899. 

17 The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 18, 1899. 

18 Jbid., Feb. 16, 1899. 

19 Jbid., Feb. 18, 1899. 
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Neither shall I pay any attention to men who come here to-day to 
prate of white supremacy, and whose every vote has been against the 
best interests of the people of North Carolina. Every man who now 
talks of white supremacy must show his faith by his works. Have we 
so soon forgotten Newbern, and Greenville, and Tarboro, and Wil- 
mington ¢?° 

Seventy-six Democrats and three Populists “showed their 
faith by their works,” and the committee bill passed its second 
reading in the House on February 17, by a vote of seventy-nine 
to twenty-nine. Seven Democrats joined with the twenty-two 
Republicans in voting against the proposed restriction of the 
suffrage. But the Democratic steam-roller crushed all opposi- 
tion. On the motion of Mr. Winston, the rules were suspended 
and the bill promptly passed its third reading by a vote of eighty- 
one to twenty-seven; two Democrats, Currie of Moore County 
and Fleming of Clay County, joined with the majority of their 
party and voted for the amendment.?! 

On the following day, the suffrage bill was taken up in the 
Senate. Little opposition developed as it had the endorsement 
of the Democratic caucus. An effort was made by Senator Good- 
win to have all persons disfranchised by the proposed Amend- 
ment exempted from the performance of all civil and military 
duties and from the payment of a poll tax. But this suggestion 
was promptly voted down. A vote was then called for on the 
committee bill, and it passed its second reading forty-two to 
six.?2 

Following the passage of the bill on the second reading, Sena- 
tor Franks moved to strike out the poll tax prerequisite for 
voting, but the majority was not willing to accept such a change. 
The rules were suspended; whereupon, the bill promptly passed 
its third reading in the Senate. The Suffrage Amendment hav- 
ing successfully passed all legislative hurdles was now slated to 
be submitted to the electorate of the State at the time of the next 
general election, August 2, 1900.23 

The amendment which the legislature had framed and voted 
to submit to the people was the product of much conscientious 





20 The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 18, 1899. 
21 North Carolina House of Representatives, Journal, 1899, p. 490. 
+ pong Carolina Senate, Journal, 1899, p. 493. 

. cit, 
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work on the part of the Democratic leaders. Whether or not the 
measures embraced in the amendment have proved wise and 
just, it seems clear that those who framed the suffrage qualifica- 
tions regarded them as the best available solution of the very 
perplexing problem which confronted the State. They felt that 
the presence of a large number of illiterate Negro voters was 
retarding the development of the State; that the presence of the 
Negro in politics was preventing the whites from dealing with 
really vital issues. As Speaker Henry G. Connor of the House 
of Representatives expressed it, “. . . we feel that we have a 
growth ... and for the preservation of the best there is in 
the State, we must cut it off and separate it from ourselves. 
.’24 Clearly the amendment designed to disfranchise the 
illiterate Negroes was not considered lightly but was framed by 
“men with tears in their eyes.’’?5 
The work of the General Assembly of 1899 with respect to 
the problem of Negro suffrage was by no means limited to the 
bill submitting the constitutional amendment to the people. 
That might or might not be ratified. Furthermore, should it 
receive the sanction of the voters, it was not to be effective until 
1902. Conditions in the eastern counties demanded more im- 
mediate action if the Democratic promise of “redeeming the 
State from Negro rule” was to be carried out. Hence, early in 
the session, the legislature began to undo the Fusionist local 
self-government system by appointing enough additional mem- 
bers on the various boards of county commissioners in the East 
to insure white control.?® 
The state election law likewise underwent a thorough revi- 
sion in the hands of the Democratic caucus. In the first place, 
the time for holding state and county elections was set for the 
first Thursday in August instead of in November, the time of 
the national election.27 The object of this change, no doubt, was 


to eliminate the possibility of federal interference with state 
elections. 


The machinery of elections was placed almost entirely in the 
hands of the dominant party. The legislature, now controlled 





24 Connor, Henry G., “Speech ee at Trinity College, Feb. 22, 1899,” Trinity College 
Historical Society Papers, No. 2, Ser. 4, p. 43. 

25 Loc. cit. 

26 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1899, Chap. 170. 

27 Ibid., Chap. 507. 
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by the Democrats, was authorized to elect seven “discreet” per- 
sons to act as a state board of elections. This board was to ap- 
point the county boards of elections which, in turn, were to ap- 
point all registrars and judges of elections for their respective 
counties. The statute also specified that a new state-wide regis- 
tration be held before the next general election, in 1900, and 
registrars were given very considerable powers in passing on 
the qualifications of persons seeking registration. Furthermore, 
challenges of a voter’s qualifications might be made on the day 
of election, thus making it most difficult for the person chal- 
lenged to clear his record in time to vote.28 

The passage of the Democratic election law called forth the 
following scathing denunciation from Senator Marion Butler’s 
Populist organ, The Caucasian: 

The last words of a dying man tell whether he is a saint or a sinner. 
So with the present Legislature. . . . The election law is a plumb hum- 
bug. It’s to count in the East. If the West will allow it, let her go. 
When a political party gets up such a law, it shows it is afraid of an 
honest election and a fair count. The law is made in the interest of 
the Democratic Bourbon machine, and your right to vote depends on 
whether they will let you vote or not. It disfranchises more whites 


than the amendment will Negroes. No difference between a Negro 
and a white man with an office-hunting Democrat.?9 


The Democrats, of course, contended that the steps which 
they had taken were necessitated by the race situation in the 
State, and that their election law was no more partisan than the 
Fusion law which it replaced.?° 

The legislature had scarcely adjourned to meet again on June 
12, 1900, when the rival forces began to prepare for the im- 
pending fight on the Suffrage Amendment. The Democratic 
party, which had been responsible for the drafting of the amend- 
ment and its submission to the people, would naturally make 
every effort to have it ratified in the general election. The Re- 
publican party, led by federal office-holders and those state offi- 
cers carried over from the Fusion regime, was equally as cer- 
tain to wage a bitter fight against the proposed instrument of 
disfranchisement. The loss of a large number of Negro voters 





28 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1899, Chap. 507. 
29 The Caucasian (Clinton, N. C.), March 2, 1899. 
80 The Charlotte Observer, March 1, 1899. 
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would be a severe blow to the Republican state organization. 
The attitude of the Populist party seemed doubtful at first. The 
Caucasian stated that if it were certain that the amendment 
would take the Negro issue out of politics, the Populists would 
certainly support it. But serious doubts were expressed that 
such would be the result.?1 

Marion Butler and his Populist organization were not uncer- 
tain for long as to the attitude they should take regarding the 
amendment. They soon lined up with the Republicans in the 
fight to defeat the disfranchisement program of the Democrats. 
Early in October, 1899, Senator Butler made the following very 
authoritative announcement: “I find without much surprise that 
it [the amendment] is clearly in conflict with provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States.”2 Butler’s speeches dur- 
ing the campaign were principally elaborations and defenses of 
this one important point. 

By the beginning of 1900 the lines were clearly drawn, and the 
fight for the ratification of the Suffrage Amendment and the 
achievement of “White Supremacy” was begun in earnest. 
Among the prominent champions of suffrage restriction were 
Furnifold M. Simmons, Democratic state chairman; Charles B. 
Aycock, Democratic nominee for governor; Henry G. Connor; 
George Rountree; and Francis D. Winston. These men, along 
with numerous other Democratic leaders, were prepared to wage 
a vigorous campaign in support of what they believed to be the 
wisest solution of the political angle of the race question. In 
the vanguard of the opposition were Senator Marion Butler; 
Senator Jeter C. Pritchard; Cyrus Thompson, who had been 
the Populist candidate for the United States Senate in 1896; 
and A. E. Holton, the Republican state chairman. On both 
sides, a goodly amount of political opportunism was mixed with 
concern over the future welfare of the State. 

The newspapers played an active and very important réle 
during the campaign. Perhaps the most enthusiastic of the 
Democratic newspapers was The News and Observer, edited by 
Josephus Daniels. Both editorially and by means of the cartoons 
of Norman E. Jennett, The News and Observer kept up a re- 


81 The Caucasian, March 2, 1899. 
82 The News and Observer, Oct. 8, 1899. 
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lentless attack against the “Repop-lican” bosses and their Negro 
allies. Other notable press champions of the amendment were 
The Charlotte Observer, the Wilmington Messenger, the Wil- 
mington Morning Star, and The Asheville Citizen. The Demo- 
crats had an obvious advantage in the number and circulation 
of their newspapers. The opposition, however, was not entirely 
lacking in press spokesmen. The Caucasian, Senator Butler’s 
paper, was moved from Clinton to Raleigh and made the official 
Fusionist organ. It very consistently opposed the amendment. 
The Asheville Gazette, which had been Democratic, came out 
against the amendment and reflected the opposition sentiment 
in the West.?* 

The Democrats entered the campaign for the adoption of the 
amendment with two rather serious handicaps. In the first place, 
Chairman Simmons, the Democratic press, and a number of 
Democratic speakers during the campaign of 1898 had promised 
that if the Democrats carried the election no voter would be 
disfranchised.*4 Then, within three months after the election, 
the legislature, controlled by a strong Democratic majority, 
had submitted to the people the Suffrage Amendment designed 
to disfranchise thousands of illiterate Negroes. The Fusionists 
were not slow to grasp this opportunity to accuse the Demo- 
cratic party of inconsistency. 

The Democratic leaders could not deny these facts. They did 
attempt, however, to explain this “seeming inconsistency” by 
saying that the promises which had been made during the cam- 
paign represented simply the opinions of those individuals who 
made them. The Democratic Handbook of 1900 explained still 
further: 

The proposed amendment is not the work of the State Executive 
Committee, or of the chairman of any committee of individuals. It 
originated with the people at and just prior to the election. It was 


prepared and passed by the chosen representatives of the people and 
not by self-appointed bosses.%5 


This explanation, though not very convincing, was perhaps as 
good as any that could have been made. There could be no getting 





83 The Charlotte Observer, Jan. 31, 1900. 
84 Ibid., Sept. 25, 1898; The News and Observer, Oct. 25, 1898. 
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around the fact that the same Democratic leaders who had prom- 
ised that there would be no disfranchisement had championed 
the Suffrage Amendment from its very inception. 

The other charge of breach of faith brought against the 
Democrats was that of violating the agreement with the federal 
government under which North Carolina was restored to its 
position in the Union during Reconstruction. The Enabling Act 
of Congress in 1868 had readmitted North Carolina and five 
other Southern states only on condition that their respective 
state constitutions should never be amended so as to deprive any 
class of citizens of the right to vote who were enfranchised by 
the state constitutions adopted that year. The proposed consti- 
tutional amendment was, of course, violative of the spirit of 
this agreement, since the sole purpose of the amendment was to 
take away that political power which had been given to the 
Negroes in 1868. 

This charge seems to have caused the Democratic leaders little 
worry since the great majority of North Carolinians decidedly 
abhorred the terms of Radical Reconstruction. They simply 
“cut the Gordian knot” by saying that the agreement made by 
the State on the occasion of its readmission to the Union in 1868 
had been made under duress and was not morally binding. 
Furthermore, it was asserted that the Reconstruction Acts of 
Congress were actually unconstitutional; the Negroes had been 
permitted to vote for the state constitution which provided for 
their own enfranchisement.?® 

The principal argument used by the Populist and Republican 
speakers against the amendment was that the “Grandfather 
Clause” was unconstitutional. The clause embraced an obvious 
discrimination, they said, since Negroes had not been permitted 
to vote in North Carolina between the years 1835 and 1868. 
The chance of a Negro’s proving that any of his ancestors voted 
before 1867 would be practically nil; hence the “Grandfather 
Clause” provided for a discrimination on account of “‘race, color, 





36 The Asheville Citizen, Oct. 15, 1899. 
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or previous condition of servitude,” and was therefore violative 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution.*7 

Should the United States Supreme Court declare Section 5 of 
the proposed amendment [the “Grandfather Clause”] uncon- 
stitutional, as the foes of the amendment predicted that it would 
do, then Section 4, which set up a simple educational qualifica- 
tion for voting, would stand as a part of the constitution of 
North Carolina. This would unquestionably result in the dis- 
franchisement of thousands of illiterate white voters. The Fu- 
sionists lost no opportunity to stress this point, especially in the 
Western counties where the rate of white illiteracy was compara- 
tively high. 

The resolutions adopted by the Populist Executive Committee 
on January 18, 1900, furnish an example of the anti-amendment 
argument: 

We warn the white people that this amendment will disfranchise ap- 
proximately as many white men as it will Negroes in this state, and 
will leave the Negro still a factor in politics, with as much power as 
he now has. . . . This is a white man’s government and will always be; 
there are two white voters to every colored voter, hence the state is in 
no danger of Negro supremacy. And since our Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the Legislature may pass such laws for each county as is 
necessary for its proper government,?§ no Eastern county need fear 
Negro rule. . . . This amendment if adopted would end popular gov- 
ernment in this state. It would turn the offices over to a select few, who 
would not feel bound to respect the rights of the common man, because 


the common man would not be able to enforce respect at the ballot 
box.8 


The Fusionist leaders represented themselves as the sole 
champions of the illiterate whites. Having warned them of the 
unconstitutionality of the “Grandfather Clause,” the Fusionists 
emphasized the point that whether or not the “Grandfather 
Clause” was overthrown, poor white boys who would come of 
age after 1908 would be disfranchised unless they could read and 
write.4® The poll tax prerequisites, too, would work a hardship 
on the less fortunate citizens of the State, it was said. 

An additional argument advanced against the amendment 
was that it would disfranchise the good old country “darkey” 





87 The Caucasian, Jan. 4, 1900. 

88 Harris v. Wright (North Carolina Report, No. 121, p. 172.) 

89 The News and Observer, Jan. 19, 1900. 

40 Registration under the “Grandfather Clause’’ was not to be permitted after 1908. 
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and leave the vote in the hands of the city Negro who had had 
the advantages of an education but, in other respects, was apt 
to be a less desirable type than his country cousin. The class 
of literate Negroes would still furnish enough voters to give the 
Negro the balance of power in close elections. White politicians 
would continue to appeal to the Negro vote, and political con- 
ditions in the State would, in no sense, be improved by the adop- 
tion of the Suffrage Amendment. 


To these arguments against the amendment, the Democrats 
replied vigorously. As to its constitutionality, Chairman Sim- 
mons asserted that the amendment in no way denied or abridged 
the right of any man to vote; it simply established a suffrage 
qualification. If a Negro was able to read and write or could 
prove that he was a voter in any State in 1867 or a descendant 
of such a voter, there was nothing in the amendment to prevent 
his voting. In justification of the “Grandfather Clause,” Mr. 
Simmons pointed out that if one had exercised in the past the 
right to vote or had been in family association with such a 
voter, he was presumed to have the necessary qualifications for 
voting.*1 

But the Democrats had to do more than simply prove that the 
amendment was constitutional; they had to show that it was 
needed. In order to justify the proposed suffrage restrictions, 
they described the deplorable conditions which had resulted from 
Negro office-holding in the East. The Democratic Handbook of 
1900, with obvious exaggeration, painted a lurid picture of con- 
ditions in the Black Belt: 


Whole communities felt that they were standing, as it were, upon a 
smoldering volcano which might break forth at any time. White women 
were afraid to travel the road unprotected or to be left at home alone. 


Men went armed by day and by night, not knowing what an hour 
might bring forth.4? 


In its campaign literature, the Democratic Committee did not 
hesitate to appeal to race feeling. It was asserted, for instance, 
that the two races could live together “in peace and prosperity 





41 The Asheville Citizen, Feb. 1, 1900. 
42 The [North Carolina] Democratic Handbook, 1900, p. 10. 
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only when the stronger race governs and the weaker race 
acquiesces.” Any other course would produce conflict and “con- 
flict means danger to the weaker race.” +3 


Perhaps the most effective argument for the amendment was 
that it would purify politics, since the illiterate Negro would 
no longer be the pawn of politicians. But the Populists and 
Republicans were frankly skeptical of these Democratic prom- 
ises of a new and fairer day. They said the Democratic cry of 
“Negro domination” was simply propaganda designed to con- 
solidate and fortify the position of the Democratic party in con- 
trol of the state government. The platform of the North Caro- 
lina Republicans in 1900 asserted: 

In spite of the official records, which show that there has been no 
Negro domination in the State or in any of its counties during the 
past quarter century, the Democratic leaders have determined to wage 
the coming election upon the race issue alone.*4 

An unexpected development in the campaign came on January 
8, 1900, when Jeter C. Pritchard, North Carolina’s Republican 
Senator, introduced in the United States Senate a resolution 
declaring that the Suffrage Amendment being considered in his 
State was violative of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. There was no North Carolina Demo- 
crat in the Senate to fight the Pritchard resolution, but other 
Southern Democrats responded to the challenge. Senators H. D. 
Money of Mississippi, Samuel D. McEnery of Louisiana, and John 
T. Morgan of Alabama spoke at great length against a Senate 
condemnation of the North Carolina amendment, and Senator 
Pritchard was unable to muster sufficient support to secure the 
passage of his resolution. There was exhibited no great en- 
thusiasm for the protection of the suffrage rights of the Negro 
at this time, even among the Northern Republicans.*5 


Meanwhile, the Democrats in North Carolina were busy or- 
ganizing White Supremacy clubs and in other ways waging a 
vigorous campaign for the adoption of the amendment by the 
state electorate in August. Districts were mapped out by the 

43 The [North Carolina] Democratic Handbook, 1900, p. 48. 


44 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1900, pp. 44-45. 
45 Congressional Record, Vol. 33, Pt. 1, p. 670; Pt. 2, pp. 1037 ff. 
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Democratic Executive Committee, and the gospel of “White 
Supremacy” was systematically spread by speakers “from 
Cherokee to Currituck.” Many prominent party leaders might 
be mentioned as having served in this capacity, but the length 
of such a roster makes its listing prohibitive. Especial note 
should be taken, however, of the work of Charles B. Aycock, 
the Democratic nominee for governor. Aycock was possessed of 
a wonderful physique, a keen mind, and an unusual ability to 
sway his audiences. He, perhaps more than any other individual, 
was responsible for winning the support of the masses for the 
amendment. Along with suffrage reform, he made popular the 
idea of universal public education. In a speech at Shelby on 
May 1, Aycock pledged the Democratic party to “the education 
of every illiterate white child in North Carolina.” +*® 


These two parts of the Democratic program naturally went 
hand in hand. If an educational qualification for voting was to 
be set up, then the State was more or less obligated to provide 
future citizens with a school system adequate to banish illiter- 
acy. As was to be expected in a “White Supremacy” campaign, 
however, little was said about public education for Negroes. 


The Fusionists, too, had able campaign speakers. Senators 
Butler and Pritchard were especially active in the Central and 
Western counties where they repeatedly warned the illiterate 
whites of the danger of disfranchisement which the amendment 
held for them in the event that the “Grandfather Clause” was 
not sustained by the courts. In the hope of reaching larger 
audiences, Butler suggested that a series of debates be held in 
various parts of the State between the candidates of the rival 
political factions. But Chairman Simmons declined for the 
Democrats on the grounds that he did not wish to divert atten- 
tion from the amendment by injecting personalities into the 
campaign. Whereupon, Butler accused him of being afraid to 
let the people hear both sides of the question,*7 and the Fusion 





46 The News and Observer, May 2, 1900. 
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press made frequent references to “White Feather” Simmons. 
The ridicule of the opposition even took the form of verse: 

Alas for poor old Simmons 

His every trick and scheme 

Will vanish from his vision 

Like some nocturnal dream. 


At the proposed amendment 
We'll fire our biggest gun; 
Vote for equal rights to all 
And special rights to none.*§ 


As the campaign progressed, it became increasingly clear that 
the “White Supremacy” issue was cutting across party lines. 
Many individual Populists were openly championing the amend- 
ment, while on the other hand some western Democrats, alarmed 
over the possibility of disfranchisement, were fighting the 
amendment. Each party made a desperate effort to hold its own 
membership as well as to encourage desertion from the oppo- 
sition camp. The Populists recommended a _ constitutional 
amendment which would prohibit office-holding by Negroes, and 
the Democrats looked anxiously to the legislature to make some 
last-minute changes in the amendment in order to render it ac- 
ceptable to the voters in the western counties. 

The legislature met in adjourned session in June, 1900, and 
inserted an additional clause in the Suffrage Amendment to the 
effect that all parts of the amendment should stand or fall to- 
gether.42 Also, some of the most criticized features of the Elec- 
tion Law of 1899—“Simmons Ballot Box Regulator’—were 
eliminated. Among these was the requirement that one seeking 
to register might be required to prove his identity by the testi- 
mony of two witnesses.5° 

The campaign closed with numerous threats and a few acts of 
violence committed by rabid partisans on both sides. Several 
Democratic registrars were forced at the point of a gun to 
register Negroes, while a white Republican named Teague was 
driven out of Smithfield and Selma for attempting to arouse the 
Negroes. John D. Bellamy of Wilmington, representative from 





48 The Caucasian, May 10, 1900. (The verses were written by A. Kenneth Parker.) 
49 Connor, Henry G., The Constitution of North Carolina: Annotated, p. 1 viii. 
50 Public Laws of North Carolina (Adjourned Session), 1900, Chap. 1. 
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the Sixth Congressional District, made a public assertion that 
Senator Butler ought to be run out of the State. Butler retorted 
by inviting him to come to Raleigh and begin the “expelling busi- 
ness” at once or else “have the decency to keep your mouth 
shut.’’51 

Despite these ominous forebodings, the day of the election, 
August 2, passed quietly and with results most gratifying to the 
Democrats. The Suffrage Amendment was carried by a ma- 
jority of 53,932 votes. Likewise, Charles B. Aycock received 
186,650 votes to 126,296 for Spencer B. Adams, his Fusionist 
opponent for the governorship.®? 

The Democratic press was jubilant. Said The Charlotte Ob- 
server: 

In all, Thursday was one of the greatest days that ever dawned upon 
North Carolina. ... We are to have safe, honest, and economical 
government; we are to be an educated people; we are to be a free 
people, saying and writing what we think for the first time in forty 
years, 53 

The Fusionists, on the other hand, cried aloud that they had 
been cheated at the polls in this election dedicated to the purity 
of the ballot. A correspondent from Beaufort County wrote to 
The Caucasian: 

The agents and appointees of the Democratic party stole everything 
in sight on the 2nd, election day. They refused to register in the 
county 400 who were entitled to register; they intimidated 250, who 
after registering, scratched their names off the books. They made the 
voters in many places put their ballots in the box, and in other precincts 
they put the tickets in the wrong box purposely and in the count threw 
them out. The vote cast, if counted correctly, would have defeated 
them in this county.54 

Despite the vigorous Democratic denials, the returning of 
large majorities for the “disfranchising’’ amendment from black 
counties like New Hanover and Halifax leads one to suspect that 
there must have been some irregularities in the conduct of the 
election. But the white voters of the State had been so deeply 





51 The News and Observer, July 7, 15, 1900; The Charlotte Observer, Aug. 12, 1900. 
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54 The Caucasian, Aug. 9, 1900. 
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aroused during the campaign that the amendment would prob- 
ably have passed even though the verdict of a few doubtful 
counties had been reversed. 

There were a numbey of reasons for the Negro’s not taking a 
more active interest in the election. In the first place, Governor 
Russell had advised the Negroes to abstain from voting and 
allow the courts to deal with the amendment if it should pass.5° 
But what is probably more important, the Negro had been told 
by the Democratic majority during the campaign in no uncertain 
terms that he was not expected to vote. Public opinion had 
been so strongly aroused against Negro voting that most Ne- 
groes probably chose to remain on good terms with their white 
neighbors and employers by staying away from the polls. 

Aside from the crystallization of public sentiment against 
Negro suffrage, the “White Supremacy” campaign resulted in 
the incorporation of educational tests in the state constitution 
which could and, no doubt, would be used to disfranchise the 
great mass of Negroes if they should attempt to vote. Actually, 
the educational qualification has proved more useful as a threat 
than as an active deterrent to Negro voting. The Negroes were 
wise enough to heed the signs of the times. 

An indirect, but none the less important, result of the cam- 
paign of 1900 was the educational awakening which took place 
in the State during Governor Aycock’s administration. Aycock 
had made a pre-election promise to inaugurate a program of 
public education which would enable every white boy in North 
Carolina to pass the educational test for voting by 1908—the 
end of the time alloted for the operation of the “Grandfather 
Clause.” That promise was carried out in good faith by Gover- 
nor Aycock with the support of the Democratic majority in the 
legislature. 

For the time being, at least, the Negro race was virtually dis- 
franchised in North Carolina; what of the prophesied political 
results? It was frequently asserted during the campaign of 
1900 that, with the Negro out of politics, a wholesome division 
among the white voters on current questions would occur. But 
in spite of the fact that the Republican party in North Carolina 
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has renounced its former Negro allies and become “lily white,” 
the Democrats have won every important state election since 
1900. The Populist party simply faded out of the picture after 
the turn of the century. More than ever before, North Carolina 
is a “one-party state”; the real contests are decided in the 
Democratic primaries. 

Another promised blessing of Negro disfranchisement was 
the purification of politics in the State. With the illiterate 
Negroes legally eliminated from the electorate, there would be 
no longer any occasion to cheat at the polls to maintain “White 
Supremacy,” it was said. Notable improvement has been made 
in this respect. No fair-minded observer can deny that the 
political morality of the State to-day is higher than in the hectic 
days of the 1890’s. But cannot this be accounted for, in part at 
least, by the lack of close political contests? 

The framers of the amendment were seeking a permanent 
solution of the very troublesome question of the Negro in poli- 
tics. To what extent have their aims been realized thus far? 
In the first place, it must be remembered that those men who 
constituted the soul of the movement for suffrage reform con- 
templated the disfranchisement of the illiterate Negroes only. 
The political proscription of the whole Negro race for a time 
came as the unfortunate result of the embitterment of race feel- 
ing during the “White Supremacy” campaign of 1900. Henry 
G. Connor, writing to Judge George Howard in 1902, expressed 


regret at what seemed to be the outcome of his own labor and 
that of his associates: 


I have been very much surprised at the small number of Negroes who 
have registered. I fear that the shrinkage in the number will make 
the Negro absolutely indifferent to his political interests and welfare 
and the whites will be emboldened to oppress him in his material and 
educational interests. It is a serious question whether 100,000 freemen 
can maintain any satisfactory status in North Carolina without any 
political power or influence.5® 


More recently there has been exhibited a renewed interest in 
politics on the part of the better educated Negroes in the State. 
Especially has this been true in the principal centers of Negro 
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education, such as Raleigh, Durham, and Greensboro. Since 
the expiration of the time limit for registration under the 
“Grandfather Clause” in 1908,57 there has been in the North 
Carolina constitution a simple educational prerequisite for vot- 
ing, equally applicable to both races. But the barrier of public 
opinion still stands in the way of a general participation of the 
Negroes in North Carolina politics. A conclusion reached by 
Henry G. Connor two years after the adoption of the amend- 
ment seems equally as true to-day: “The future is not by any 
means free from disturbing questions—but I suppose that in 
some way it will all work out all right.’’®§ 


57 The constitutionality of the North Carolina “Grandfather Clause’ was never tested be- 
fore the Supreme Court. A somewhat similar clause in the Oklahoma Constitution was, 
however, declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in 1910. Guinn and 
Beal v. United States (238 U. S. 347). 

58 Henry G. Connor to George Howard, Nov. 3, 1902. Loe. cit. 




















SOUTHERN HOUSEWIVES BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION 


By JULIA CHERRY SPRUILL 


Janet Schaw, visiting Carolina in 1775, found there much not 
to her liking. The women, however, she regarded with admira- 
tion. Generally, she observed, they were excellent housewives 
and mothers, carefully instructing their daughters in “the fam- 
ily duties necessary to the sex,” and in “other accomplishments 
and genteel manners.”! She praised her Carolina-born sister- 
in-law for her maternal and domestic accomplishments, declar- 
ing that her dairy and garden were proofs of her industry;? and 
she thought Mrs. Cornelius Harnett a woman of extraordinary 
good sense. “They tell me,” she wrote, “that the Mrs of this 
place [“Hilton,” seat of Cornelius Harnett] is a pattern of in- 
dustry. She has (it seems) a garden, from which she supplies 
the town with what vegetables they use, also with mellons and 
other fruits. She even descends to make minced pies, cheese- 
cakes, tarts and little biskets, which she sends down to town 
once or twice a day, besides her eggs, poultry and butter, and 
she is the only one who continues to have Milk.’ 

The domestic achievements of other women are on record. 
Colonel William Byrd of Virginia boasted of his daughters to an 
English friend: “They are every Day up to their Elbows in 
Housewifery, which will qualify them effectually for useful 
Wives and if they live long enough, for Notable Women.’ 
Fithian praised the wife of Councillor Robert Carter of “Nom- 
ini” as “a remarkable Economist,” and several times noted her 
housewifery activities in his journal. On one occasion, she 
showed him her stock of mutton and fowl for the winter, observ- 
ing that to live in the country and take no pleasure in cattle and 
domestic poultry would be to her a manner of life too tedious to 
endure. Again, returning home at candlelight, he found her 
“seeing to the Roosting of her Poultry.” Several times he 
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walked with her in her kitchen and flower gardens, heard her 
give directions to the gardeners, and was impressed by her fig 
and apricot grafts and asparagus beds.® Eliza Pinckney of 
South Carolina, though distinguished herself for intellectual 
attainments and agricultural experiments rather than for house- 
hold occupations, nevertheless was proud of her daughter’s 
housewifery. Soon after the daughter’s marriage, she wrote 
her son-in-law: “I am glad your little Wife looks well to the 


ways of her household. ... The management of a dairy is 
an amusement she has always been fond of, . . . I find, as you 
say, she sends her instructions far and near . . . she has people 


out gathering simples, different kinds of snakeroot, and pink- 
root, and is distilling herbs and flowers.” ® 

There were doubtless many other capable housewives. The 
home was the only field in which superior women might dis- 
tinguish themselves. It was by no means a narrow sphere, but 
one wherein individual initiative and executive ability as well as 
many other talents might be put to use. But the fact that the 
care of a family was the only career open to them and that it 
furnished an opportunity for the expression of broad and varied 
abilities scarcely justifies a general assumption that all colonial 
women lived up to or even realized the possibilities of their call- 
ing. Their domestic activities, like those of women today, 
varied in accordance with their personal inclinations and capaci- 
ties as well as with their social and economic positions. Wives 
of large planters and slaveholders, ladies in town mansions, 
women in frontier cabins, and the poorer sort in town, country, 
and backwoods naturally had very different employments, and 
all women of the same class by no means had the same interest, 
training, and skill in household affairs. 

It is easiest to obtain information about the life of the mistress 
of a large plantation. She usually had a variety of interesting 
employments, sufficient help to save her from drudgery, and 
opportunities to express many-sided abilities. Her chief duties 
had to do with providing food for her large family and the in- 
numerable guests enjoying her ever-ready hospitality. She had 
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not merely to see to the cooking and serving of food, but also to 
arrange for her supplies, many of which came from her own 
garden, smokehouse, poultry yard, and dairy. Some idea of the 
enormous quantity of provisions used in great houses is indi- 
cated in Fithian’s report of a conversation with the mistress of 
“Nomini.” She informed him that her family consumed an- 
nually 27,000 pounds of pork and twenty beeves, 550 bushels of 
wheat, four hogsheads of rum, and 150 gallons of brandy. One 
hundred pounds of flour were used weekly by the immediate 
household; white laborers and Negroes ate corn meal.? 

A feature of social life increasing the responsibilities of the 
mistress was the custom of inviting into her home all persons 
needing shelter and refreshment, strangers as well as friends. 
Beverley wrote that a traveller in Virginia needed no better 
recommendation to the generosity of the people than that he was 
“a human creature.” If he wanted food or lodging, all he needed 
to do was inquire the way to the nearest gentleman’s seat.* The 
other southern colonies had the same reputation for hospitality. 
William Eddis observed that the Maryland mansions were “as 
well known to the weary, indigent traveller as to the affluent 
guest.”® Brickell found the North Carolinians as hospitable as 
any people in the world and was of the opinion that they gave 
away more provisions to guests than were consumed by their 
own families.1° A visitor in South Carolina in 1751 wrote that 
the inhabitants kept Negroes at their gates near the public roads 
to invite travellers in for refreshments.!1 


The mistress had not only to be Lady Bountiful to these stran- 
gers within her gates, but had also to be prepared for unex- 
pected visits from friends and relatives. Though they some- 
times dined out by special invitation, the colonists considered 
such formality unnecessary. Whole coach-loads of young and 


7 Fithian, op. cit., p. 121. 

8 Beverley, Robert, History of Virginia, p. 258. 

9 Letters from America, 1769-1777, pp. 28-29. 

10 Brickell, John, History of North Carolina, pp. 11, 30. 

11 De Brahm, William Gerard, “Philosophico-Historico-Hydrogeography of South Carolina,” 
Weston, P. C. J. (ed.) Documents Connected with South Carolina, p. 178. See also Ham- 
mond, John, “Leah and Rachel,’ Narratives of Early Maryland, p. 293; Norwood, Henry, 
“Voyage to Virginia,” Force, Peter (comp.), Tracts and Other Papers, Ill, No. 10, p. 48; 
Michel, Francis Louis, “Journey, 1701-1702,” Virginia Magazine, XXIV, 114-115; Jones, 
Hugh, Present State of Virginia, p. 49; Oldmixon, John, British Empire in America, I, 
427-429; Gordon, Lord Adam, “Journal,” Mereness, N. D. (ed.), Travels in the American 
Colonies, pp. 397-398, 409; Smyth, J. F. D., Tour, I, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71; amd Anburey, 
Thomas, Travels, II, 314. 
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old with retinues of servants felt no hesitation in descending 
without warning upon an unsuspecting matron, and she was 
supposed to lodge and feed them however great their number 
might be. It is true, however, that she was not expected to 
furnish a great deal in the way of comforts. A place at the 
table and a half or even third share in a bed was all that any 
guest expected. A bed to oneself was a rare luxury and a pri- 
vate room unthought of. 

According to contemporary accounts, from-early days gentle- 
women loaded their tables with a great variety of foods. A 
visitor in Jamestown in 1634 found in the better houses “tables 
fournished with porke, kidd, chickens, turkeys, young geese, 
Caponetts, and such other fouls . . . besides plentie of milk, 
cheese, butter, and corne.’!2 Beverley wrote in 1700 that the 
Virginians had a great variety of provisions for their tables, 
and that the gentry had “their Victuals drest, and serv’d as 
nicely, as if they were in London.”13 Jones praised the Vir- 
ginia food, mentioning particularly the hot breads and the 
bacon and hams.!* The most ordinary drinks of the Virginians 
were homemade beer and cider, punch brewed with West Indian 
rum, apple and peach brandy, and metheglin, a mixture of honey 
and water. Claret, Fayal, Madeira, and Rhenish were among 
the wines found usually on gentlemen’s tables. A great deal of 
tea, coffee, and chocolate was drunk also. Brickell wrote that 
the diet of the North Carolinians consisted chiefly of beef, mut- 
ton, pork, venison in abundance, wild and tame fowl, fish of sev- 
eral delicate sorts, roots, fruits, several kinds of salads, good 
bread, butter, milk, cheese, rice, and Indian corn. Liquors in 
ordinary use were rum, brandy, malt, tea, coffee, and choco- 
late.15 

A surprising variety of vegetables appeared on gentlewomen’s 
tables. The colonists paid great attention to their gardens, 
importing skilled gardeners as well as plants and seeds from the 
Mother Country, and experimenting extensively with native 





12 “Extract of a Letter of Captain Thomas Yong to Sir Toby Matthew, aa" Narratives 
of Early Maryland, p. 60. See also Hammond, “Leah and Rachel,” ibid., p. 291. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 251-254. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

15 Op. cit., pp. 38, 89. The food in South Carolina was similar. See Nairne, Thomas, 
Letter from South Carolina, 1710, pp. 7- 11; Ash, Thomas, “Carolina,”’ Wilson, Samuel, “‘Ac- 
count of Carolina,” and Newe, Thomas, “Letters,” in Narratives of Early Carolina, pp. 141- 
149, 171-172, and 181-184; and Gordon, Lord Adam, op. cit., p. 400. 
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plants. Dr. Mazzei, who came to Virginia in 1773 to help intro- 
duce the cultivation of several agricultural products of Italy and 
was entertained in many of the best homes, observed that the 
housewives were very ambitious to place before their guests 
fruits and vegetables out of season.1® By successive plantings 
and the use of greenhouses and hotbeds, the energetic matron 
made her menus varied and attractive. Beverley declared that 
kitchen gardens throve nowhere better than in Virginia, where 
they had all the “culinary plants” that grew in England and 
many more besides.17 President Blair of William and Mary 
wrote in his diary of having asparagus on his table in March 
and green peas in September.!8 In North Carolina gardens, 
according to Brickell, were parsnips, carrots, turnips, beets, 
artichokes, radishes, several kinds of potatoes, leeks, onions, 
shallots, chives, and garlic. Salads commonly grown were 
curled cabbage, savoy, lettuce, “round prickly Spinage,” fennel, 
endive, succory, mint, rhubarb, cresses of several kinds, sorrel, 
and purslane. Mushrooms sprang up all over the fields; as- 
paragus throve without hotbeds; and celery, coleworts, cucum- 
bers, and squash were plentiful.!9 

In the preparation and serving of food, the colonial mistress 
had to guide her, not only the verbal instructions handed down 
from her mother and the manuscript directions exchanged with 
friends, but also a number of printed treatises. E. Smith’s 
Compleat Housewife, Martha Bradley’s British Housewife, Mrs. 
Glasse’s Art of Cookery, and other “Bookes of cookery’’?° were 
often mentioned in wills and inventories and frequently adver- 
tised in newspapers. Some of these manuals have been pre- 
served and throw light upon the culinary art and the etiquette 
of serving at the time. The recipes show that dishes were rich, 
highly seasoned, and often complicated. Meats were usually 
boiled, roasted, stewed, fried, fricasseed, or made into a ragout 
or pie, and were invariably served with rich stuffings, sauces, 
and gravies. A mushroom sauce highly recommended for fowl 





16 William and Mary College Quarterly, second series, IX, 168. 

17. Op. cit., p. 253. 

18 William and Mary Quarterly, VII, 137. 

19 Op. cit., p. 18. 

20For descriptions of these and other housewifery manuals, see Spruill, Julia Cherry, 


“The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700-1776," The South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV, 23-41 
(January, 1935). 
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was made as follows: “Pick a Pint of Mushrooms very clean, 
wash them, put them into a Saucepan, and put to them one 
Blade of Mace, a little Nutmeg, and a small Pinch of Bay Salt; 
add a Pint of Cream and a good Piece of Butter rolled in Flour; 
set them on a gentle Fire and let broil some little Time, keeping 
frequently stirring them; when they are enough lay the Fowl 
in the Dish, pour this Sauce in, and garnish with Lemon.”’?! 
A gravy for veal cutlets was made of white wine, butter, oysters, 
and sweet breads. The numerous recipes for cakes, puddings, 
creams, syllabubs, and tarts required lavish use of butter, cream, 
eggs, and spices.?? 

Dishes were contrived to please the eye as well as the palate. 
Among the articles advertised by American shopkeepers just 
before the Revolution were “shapes, ornaments, and mottoes for 
Desserts,” and recipes often recommended the use of parsley or 
lemon for a garnish. Eggs were fried in a whirlpool of butter 
to make them round in shape, and spinach prepared “‘the French 
way” was stewed in cream and butter and served with fried 
bread sticks and poached eggs for a garnish. “Much Nicety of 
Hand” was said to be necessary in “dressing up a Salamagundy,” 
a cold dish of sliced chicken, anchovies, eggs, and onions ar- 
ranged in prescribed order on lettuce leaves and served with a 
dressing of oil and vinegar. “Tansy,” an “elegant pudding,” 
was made of a quart of cream, twenty eggs, and half a pound of 
almonds, flavored with orange-flower water and tansy, colored 
with enough spinach to make it “a lively green,” and decorated 
with blanched almonds, citron, and sliced oranges.2 

Besides innumerable recipes, the housewifery manuals fur- 
nished the mistress with “bills of fare” and engraved “schemes” 
for the proper arrangement of her dishes on the table and in- 
structions in the etiquette of serving. Dinner menus comprised 
many dishes, all of which were placed upon the table at once. 
When on special occasions two courses were served, each con- 
sisted of meats, fowl, fish, and vegetables as well as tarts, 





21 Bradley, Martha, The British Housewife, I, 45. 

22 Ibid., Il, 75; I, 570, 571, 548. “Common Pancakes” were made with eight ‘“‘new-laid 
eggs,” “a piece of butter as big as a walnut,” a quart of milk, and a glass of brandy. 
“Rich Pancakes” required a dozen and a half eggs, half a pint each of sack and cream, 
and several spices; and a “Quaking Pudding” called for a quart of cream and twelve 


eggs. 
23 Ibid., I, 565, 671, 360; II, 90-91. 
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creams, cakes, pies, and puddings. An especially ornamental 
dish or “grand conceit” was used as a centerpiece and the other 
dishes were arranged, preferably in even numbers, on each side 
and at the ends. A plan for an every-day dinner in winter sug- 
gested by The Compleat Housewife had in the first course a gib- 
let pie in the center, gravy soup and chicken and bacon at one 
end, roast beef surrounded by horse-radish and pickles at the 
other end, and Scotch collops and a boiled pudding on each side. 
The second course consisted of a tansy with orange in the middle 
of the table, woodcocks on toast and a hare with a savory pud- 
ding on each side, and a roasted turkey and a buttered apple pie 
at each end. Dishes were more numerous on special occasions. 

The mistress presided over the table and carved and served. 
Carving was one of the accomplishments in which the English 
lady took great pride. She was instructed in this just as she 
was taught to dance and play upon the harpsichord. The variety 
of terms and complicated directions for carving lead us to won- 
der if this were not the most difficult of the arts she had to 
master.24 We read of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who as a 
girl presided over her father’s table, that she not only had to 
“persuade and provoke his guests to eat voraciously,” but had 
also to carve every dish with her own hands, carefully choosing 
the right morsel for every man according to his rank. She was 
instructed by a carving master three times a week, and on days 
when there was to be company ate her dinner beforehand.?5 

In the eighteenth century, the lady’s duties in “doing the 
Honours of the Table” were somewhat modified. A housewifery 
book much used in the colonies just before the Revolution ex- 
plained that in a former period it had been considered proper 
for the lady to help her guests, both because she was supposed 
to understand carving and to know where the best bits lay, and 
also because it gave her an opportunity to show with what satis- 
faction she waited upon her friends. The French manner, which 


24 According to a popular seventeenth century treatise, no lady of quality would say 
“Cut up that Chicken or Hen.” The correct terms for handling small birds were “Thigh 
that Woodcock, Mince that Plover, Wing that Quail or Partridge, Allay that Pheasant, Un- 
tack that Curlew, Disfigure that Peacock, Unbrace that Mallard, Spoil that Hen, Lift that 
Swan, Rear that Goose.’”’ The directions for attacking fish were equally as exact: “Chine 
that Salmon, String that Lamprey, Splat that Pike, Sauce that Plaise, Culper that Trout, 
Tame that Crab, Barb that Lobster.”” Hannah Wooley, The Gentlewoman’s Companion, or 
Guide to the Female Sez. 

25 Bradley, Rose M., The English Housewife in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, p. 107. 
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later became fashionable, was for every person to help himself 
to the dishes near him and pass his plate to be served by the 
person sitting near whatever he desired. Under the old English 
plan, it pointed out, when there was a large company, the mis- 
tress had little opportunity to taste any food, while in the French 
fashion she was only one of the company. The French fashion, 
the author suggested, was suited to great houses where the dishes 
and guests were so numerous that the mistress could not serve 
everybody, but in smaller families and on ordinary occasions, the 
best form was for the lady to help everybody once and then ask 
the company to take care of themselves.?® 

Wealthy colonial ladies in the eighteenth century were sup- 
plied with the equipment necessary for serving meals in the best 
English manner. Rich mahogany tables, costly damask table- 
cloths and napkins, handsome silver plate and china adorned 
their tables. Yet, there were features unattractive to a 
twentieth-century diner. Food, prepared in an outdoor kitchen 
by a Negro cook and a retinue of slave helpers, was carried by 
slave waiters through all kinds of weather into the mansion 
house. Despite the use of covered dishes, it must often have 
been tepid and limp by the time it reached the diners. The 
slave waiters, too, often uncouth and scantily clad, must have 
formed a shocking contrast to the sumptuousness of the food and 
the elegance of the table appointments. A visitor in the Sou- 
thern colonies at the time of the Revolution wrote: “I have fre- 
quently seen in Virginia, on visits to gentlemen’s houses, young 
negroes and negresses running about or basking in the court- 
yard naked as they came into the world, with well characterized 
marks of perfect puberty; and young negroes from sixteen to 
twenty years old, with not an article of clothing, but a loose 
shirt, descending half way down their thighs, waiting at table 
where were ladies, without any apparent embarrassment on one 
side, or the slightest attempt at concealment on the other.’’27 
Timothy Ford, a New Englander in South Carolina, declared that 
at dinner the slaves surrounded the table like a cohort of black 





26 Bradley, Martha, The British Housewife, I, 73-75. 

27 Chastellux, Francois Jean, Marquis de, Travels in North America in the Years 1780, 
1781, and 1782. . . . Translated from the French by an English Gentleman Who Resided in 
America at that Period, note by translater, II, 83. At “Mount Vernon,” “Nomini,” and 
doubtless in many other great houses, the house servants wore uniforms. 
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guards, rendering very poor service because of the superfluity 
of them. No sooner was a call made, he explained, than there 
was considerable delay, either from all rushing at once, or all 
waiting for one another.28 Irregularity in the time of serving 
meals must also have been trying to punctual persons. William 
Attmore mentioned in his journal being invited to dine at two 
o’clock at a gentleman’s house in New Bern, North Carolina, and 
sitting down to dinner at four-thirty.2® Such laxity was com- 
mon. The frequent and unexpected arrival of guests, the un- 
certainties in the mode of travel, and more especially the de- 
pendence upon slow and irresponsible Negro servants and the 
unhurried and easy-going life in general, discouraged any con- 
formity to a strict schedule. 

Fithian described the daily schedule at “Nomini,’”’ which was 
probably not unlike that which other orderly families attempted 
to observe. In summer the children were dressed and in the 
schoolroom by seven o’clock. The large bell rang at the “Great 
House” for breakfast at eight, and at nine rang again for the 
children to return to their lessons and the carpenters, gardeners, 
and other laborers to come to breakfast. At ten it called work- 
men back to their jobs, and at twelve announced the children’s 
play hour. At two it called children and workmen to dinner, 
and at three returned them to study and work. School was dis- 
missed at five-thirty, and late in the afternoon Mrs. Carter 
served coffee at the “Great House.” Supper came between eight 
and nine. In winter this schedule was made to run an hour 
later, and when there were guests, as was often the case, dinner 
was served at any time between two and four-thirty and lasted 
longer than the usual hour.?® Chastellux, visiting in the home 
of General Nelson shortly after the Revolution, found that “An 
excellent breakfast at nine in the morning, a sumptuous dinner 
at two o’clock, tea and punch in the afternoon, and an elegant 
little supper, divided the day most happily.”’*1 

In most families supper was ordinarily a light meal, but break- 
fast was quite substantial, consisting of cold meats, fowl, game, 





28 “Diary,”’ South Carolina Hisicrical and Genealogical Magazine, XIII, 142-143. 

29 “Journal,” James Sprunt Historical Publications, XVII, No. 2, p. 20. 

30 Journal, pp. 60-61, 177-178, 258. 

31 Travels, II, 19-23. According to Smyth, the Virginia gentleman of fortune usually 
rose about nine o’clock, breakfasted between nine and ten on bread, butter, thin slices of 
venison, ham, or beef, with tea or coffee, and dined between two and three. At dinner, 
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hominy, and hot breads. Dinner was the most considerable 
meal. Fithian, writing of the everyday fare at “Nomini,” noted 
on the table at one time several kinds of fish and pickled crab 
besides a fine ham and an excellent shoulder of mutton, neither 
of which was touched during the meal. Dining at a neighbor’s, 
he had “an elegant dinner; Beef & Greens; roast-Pig; fine 
boil’d Rock-Fish, Pudding, Cheese &c.—Drink; good Porter 
Beer, Cyder, Rum & Brandy Toddy.’’?? 

Josiah Quincy while in Charles Town, South Carolina, in 1773 
was invited into the homes of the leading families, and has left 
interesting notes of the foods and ceremonies at dinners there. 
He dined with four other gentlemen in the home of David Deis 
and wrote of the occasion: “Table decent and not inelegant: 
provisions indifferent, but well dressed: . . . Salt fish brought 
in small bits in a dish made a corner. The first toast the king: 
second, a lady: the third, our friends at Boston and your (mean- 
ing my) fire-side. The master of the feast then called to the 
gentleman on his right hand for a lady: this was done to every 
one, except to the ladies at table (Mr. D’s daughters about six- 
teen and eighteen) who were called upon for a gentleman and 
gave one with ease. The ladies withdrew after the first round 
. . . Glasses were exchanged every time wine was filled. A 
sentiment was given by each gentleman and then we were called 
to coffee and tea.”°* Later at Colonel Miles Brewton’s, he had 
a dinner of three courses, after which were passed two sorts of 





whatever else might be served, ham and greens or cabbage were standing dishes. He did 
not always drink tea in the afternoon, but between nine and ten in the evening ate a light 
supper, usually of milk and fruit, and retired almost immediately afterward. The middle 
and lower classes rose about six, breakfasted at ten on cold turkey, fried hominy, toast and 
cider, bread, butter, tea, coffee, or chocolate, and dined about the same hour as those of the 
first rank. But usually they had no supper and the women seldom and the men never drank 
tea in the afternoon. Tour, I, 41-43. John Harrower, tutor in a Virginia family, wrote 
that they breakfasted on tea, bread, butter, and cold meat, dined at two, and usually did 
not drink tea in the afternoon or have supper. “Diary, 1773-1776," American Historical 
Review, VI, 79. 
82 Journal, pp. 141-142, 195, 205. 


83 “Journal,’’ Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XLIX, 424-481. William 
Black, a Virginian on official business in Annapolis in 1744, gave this account of a dinner 
at the governor’s mansion: “We were Received by his Excellency and his Lady in the 
Hall, where we were an hour Entertain’d by them, with some Glasses of Punch in the in- 
tervals of the Discourse; then the Scene was chang’d to a Dining Room, where you saw 

. a Table in the most Splendent manner set out with a Great Variety of Dishes, all 
serv’d up in the most Elegant way, after which came a Dessert no less Curious; Among 
the Rarities of which it was compos’d, was some fine Ice Cream which, with the Straw- 
berries and Milk, eat most Deliciously. After this Repast was over, (which, notwithstand- 
ing the great Variety,) show’d a face of Plenty and Neatness, more than Luxury or Pro- 
fuseness, We withdrew to the Room in which we was first Received, where the Glass was 
push’d briskly round, sparkling with the choicest Wines, of which the Table was Replen- 
ished with Variety of Sorts.” “Journal,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, I, 126-127. 
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nuts, almonds, raisins, three kinds of olives, apples, oranges, and 
the richest wines he ever tasted. At Roger Smith’s the pro- 
visions were even better, the wines good, and there was much 
festivity. Two ladies being called on for toasts, one gave: 
“Delicate pleasures to susceptible minds,” and the other: “When 
passions rise may reason be the guide.” 

The drinking of toasts was as regular a practice in many 
families as the saying of grace. Colonel Thomas Jones of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, writing his wife in England about her 
seven-year-old daughter, Bessy Pratt, declared: “She drinks 
your health very cheerfully every day after dinner.”°+ Fithian 
commented several times upon the toasts given at the Carters’ 
dining table, confessing that when called upon for a lady, what- 
ever name he gave, he had in mind his beloved Laura. It was 
also the fashion in England and in the colonies for gentlewomen 
to retire soon after dinner to a separate drawing-room, leaving 
the gentlemen free to indulge in further drinking and conver- 
sation considered unsuitable for ladies. 

The colonial mistress was troubled by no concern for a bal- 
anced diet. Abundance and variety were the criteria by which 
her efforts were judged, and the recurrent bilious complaints of 
her family were not laid at her door but accepted as afflictions 
from above. Yet, one of her duties was the practice of “Family 
Physic.” She not only doctored and nursed her patients, but 
sometimes even prepared her own medicines, rivalling the 
apothecaries in the concoction of salves, balms, ointments, po- 
tions, and cordials. Receipts for various nostrums were handed 
down from mother to daughter and exchanged among gentle- 
women like recipes for favorite dishes and were usually given 
an important place in handbooks on domestic economy.?5 The 
British ae gave considerable attention to treatment of 
“the panes of th gout,” cholic, agues, fevers, the “spleen,” the 
“vapours,” the “evil,” “hysteric fits,” and “hypochondriac com- 
plaints,” which were among the chief ailments in vogue. “Aqua 
Mirabilis,” one of the cordials doubtless often in demand, was 


34 Stanard, Mary Newton, Colonial Virginia, p. 112. 

35 An English lady of 1725 wrote her niece, a young housewife in Maryland: “I have sent 
hear to [hereto] . . . this my Great Book of Receipts . . . with all the Prescriptions that I 
have ever had from all the Dockters So that if you or any Friend you have has a head 
that way they may Set up for Great Praktes and do Good that way.” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, IX, 126. 
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alleged to “be excellent in the Cholick, and against that Sickness 
and Uneasiness that often follow a full Meal.” The mere 
thought of some of its potions must have been sufficient to 
frighten the most greedy gourmand into temperance. One 
highly recommended “Stomachick” was made by boiling garlic 
in sack. Another was concocted of snails, worms, hartshorn 
shavings, and wood sorrel stewed in brandy and seasoned with 
spices and herbs.?® 

Unlike northern and frontier housewives, the Southern mis- 
tress in the settled counties did not generally spin and weave the 
clothing of her family. The Southern planters had a staple 
agricultural product, which, while it fluctuated in price, always 
had a direct market, and, living on navigable streams or har- 
bors, they conveniently exchanged their tobacco for English 
manufactured goods.*7 Many had even their plainer garments 
made in England. Others imported large quantities of materi- 
als at one time, which, as the need arose, were made up by tailors 
and seamstresses among their indentured servants. It is true 
that in many houses there were spinning wheels. Negresses were 
trained as spinners, and, when the price of tobacco sank below 
the cost of production or foreign wars obstructed trade, cloth 
was made for domestic use; but ordinarily clothing, blankets, 
quilts, and such articles were imported.?8 

As towns grew, an increasing number of shops sprang up, 
which imported and sold fashionable wearing apparel, and co- 
lonial tailors, mantuamakers, and milliners made clothing “after 
the latest London fashion.” White seamstresses made the 
simpler garments. Clothing of slaves, which was sometimes of 
materials woven on the plantation, but oftener of coarse, im- 
ported stuffs, was often made by persons employed especially for 
the purpose. Wives of overseers, white gardeners, and carpen- 


86 Op. cit., I, 277, 612, 371-372. 

37 Hugh Jones wrote in 1723 that goods made in London or Bristol were delivered at the 
private landing places of Virginia gentlemen with less trouble and cost than to persons 
living five miles in the country in England. Op. cit., p. 34 

88 Bruce, Philip Alexander, Economic History of Virginia, II, 258-494. See also Tryon, 
Rolla Milton, Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860, pp. 19-20, 37-40, 
92-122. Beverley wrote of the Virginians: ‘‘They have their Clothing of all sorts trom 
England. .. . Yet, Flax and Hemp grow no where in the World better than there. Their 
Sheep ... bear good Fleeces; but they shear them only to cool them.” (History, pp. 255- 
256.) See also Brickell, op. cit., pp. 48, 254. A list of commodities imported from England 
into South Carolina made by Governor Glen in 1761 included cloths of all sorts from the 
finest broadcloth to Negro cloth, cambric to oznabrigs, calicoes and muslins, and ready- 
— clothes to a great value. Carroll, B. R., Historical Collections of South Carolina, Il, 
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ters were sometimes expected to supervise the cutting and help 
the Negro women make clothes for the slaves on the plantations 
where their husbands worked, and many white women earned a 
livelihood by nursing and sewing for slaves.*° 

With the beginning of the conflict with England, coarse stuffs 
for Negroes, and occasionally even finer materials for the plant- 
ers’ families, came to be made at home. Flax was planted, 
Negresses were taught to spin, and wheels were set in motion on 
every plantation. Washington, in response to the urge for 
homemade goods, hired a white woman to teach his slave girls to 
spin and built a house especially for spinning and weaving.*°® 
John Harrower in 1775 wrote in his diary of the activities on 
another plantation: “This morning 3 men went to work to 
break, swingle and heckle flax and one woman to spin in order 
to make course linnen for shirts to the Nigers. This being the 
first of the kind that was made on the Plantation. An before 
this year there has been little or no linnen made in the Col- 
ony.’’41 

Well-to-do housewives were not only generally relieved of the 
necessity of making the clothing and household linen for their 
families, but they also had considerable assistance in the procur- 
ing of food supplies and the performance of other duties. Un- 
married women relatives, who commonly made their homes with 
their married kin, were expected to aid the mistress. They fre- 
quently took over the direction of one or more branches of house- 
wifery, like the dairy or poultry yard, and sometimes they as- 
sumed the entire responsibility of housekeeper. This extract 
from a letter of Charles Calvert in Maryland to his father in 
1663 suggests the situation of many unmarried gentlewomen: 
“My Coz Wms sister arrived here & is now att my house, & has 
the care of my household affaires, as yett noe good Match does 
present, but I hope in a short time she may fine one to her own 
content & yr Lopps desire, and I shall further what I can towards 
it.”"42 


Drudgery was done by white indentured servants and Negro 





39 Many advertisements appeared in the newspapers like that of Eleanor Chapman, who 
offered to live on a plantation, raise poultry, attend a dairy, nurse sick slaves, and make 
Negro clothes. South Carolina Gazette, July 23, 1772. 

40 Tryon, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

41 American Historical Review, VI, 103. 

42 “Calvert Papers,’ Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication, No. 28, p. 244. 
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slaves, the most intelligent of whom were used as house servants. 
In the early part of the seventeenth century most of the do- 
mestics were white, probably because the newly imported Afri- 
cans were unfit for housework, but toward the latter part of the 
century Negro domestics became common. At the time of the 
Revolution wealthy families had an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of house servants. Chastellux wrote that the luxury of 
being served by slaves augmented the natural indolence of the 
Virginia women, who were always surrounded by a great num- 
ber of Negroes for their own and their children’s service.** 
Timothy Ford declared that the South Carolinians, from the 
highest to the lowest, required a great deal of attendance. From 
the multiplicity of servants, he felt, rather than the climate, 
arose the “dronish ease and torpid inactivity so justly attributed 
to the inhabitants of the southern states.”4+ Eliza Pinckney, 
living very simply and alone in Charles Town after the marriage 
of her children, wrote of her domestics: “I shall keep young 
Ebba to do the drudgery part, fetch wood, and water, and scour, 
and learn as much as she is capable of Cooking and Washing. 
Mary-Ann Cooks, makes my bed, and makes my punch. Daphne 
works and makes the bread, old Ebba boils the cow’s victuals, 
raises and fattens the poultry, Moses is imployed from breakfast 
until 12 o’clock without doors, after that in the house. Pegg 
washes and milks.’’*5 Here were six servants for one old lady. 
And this was a very modest establishment. 

Besides bondservants and slaves, the mistress had a surpris- 
ingly large number of helpers who worked for wages. Expert 
gardeners and experienced housekeepers were common among 
those in easy circumstances. We find in the newspapers many 
advertisements like the following: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


A DISCREET and capable Woman to officiate as Housekeeper in a 
Gentleman’s Family. Such a Person, upon coming well recommended, 


will hear of a good Encouragement by Applying to the Post Office, 
Williamsburg. *® 


Washington apparently considered a housekeeper or steward 
indispensable at “Mount Vernon” not only after his retirement 





48 Travels, II, 203. 
44 “Diary,”’ South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XIII, 142-143. 
45 Ravenel, Eliza Pinckney, p. 245. 
46 Virginia Gazette, June 2, 1774. 
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from the presidency, when the large number of visitors turned 
his home into a tavern, but also during the first years of his 
marriage. He noted in his diary the coming and going of sev- 
eral housekeepers and recorded in his ledger sums paid for their 
wages. We find him at one time writing of the departure of 
his steward and seeking to hire another to “relieve Mrs. Wash- 
ington from the drudgery of ordering, and seeing the table prop- 
erly covered, and things economically used.” Later he was ad- 
vertising in the papers and writing his friends for a good house- 
keeper, declaring that Mrs. Washington’s fatigue and distress 
for the want of one were so great that the matter of salary would 
be of no consideration.*7 


In addition to the housekeeper, Mrs. Washington and other 
matrons of her class usually had the assistance of other white 
women. Washington’s letters show that he expected the wives 
of his overseers and other white employees to help supply pro- 
visions for his table and make Negro clothes. An agreement in 
1762 between him and Edward Violett, an overseer, indicates 
that Violett’s wife was tending a dairy, for which service Wash- 
ington allowed her one fourth of the butter she made, and a letter 
to one of his managers some time later declared that he would 
insist that the overseer’s wife attend a dairy and raise fowls for 
the table at “Mount Vernon.” Again, about to engage a gar- 
dener, he wrote that if the man had a wife, she would be ex- 
pected “‘to be a Spinner, dairy Woman, or something of that use- 
fulness.”’*8 Charles Carroll, writing his son Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton regarding plantation affairs, declared he was well 
pleased with a new overseer because his wife was “‘a neat House- 
wifely woman,” who would manage dairies and raise all sorts of 
fowls on all the plantations under her husband’s care.4® News- 
paper advertisements for overseers and white gardeners often 
stated that the wives of these employees would be expected to 
take charge of dairies or poultry yards, and many notices show 





47 Sparks, Jared (ed.), The Writings of George Washington, XII, Appendix, p. 273; Con- 
way, Moncure D., Washington and Mount Vernon, Appendix, pp. 336-339; Sparks, Jared, 
Letters and Recollections of Washington, pp. 219, 229, 243. 

ea Ford, W. C., Washington as an Employer and Importer of Labor, p. 31; Conway, op. 
cit., p. 273; and Fitzpatrick, J. C. (ed.), Diaries of George Washington, III, 444-445. 

49 Maryland Historical Magazine, XIII, 73. 
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that single women were commonly employed for wages at this 
kind of plantation work.5° 

The colonial planter also had a considerable share in the re- 
sponsibilities pertaining to domestic economy. A number of 
women, during the absence or at the death of their husbands, 
supervised all the plantation business as well as their household 
affairs. But generally the mistress had few cares beyond her 
immediate household, and the master took responsibility for 
many matters unthought of by most husbands today. The 
colonial gentleman, whose office was in the precincts of his home, 
had opportunity to direct the education of his children, the enter- 
taining of guests, and the ordering of many household affairs. 
Though his wife probably informed him of the need of provisions 
and expressed her preferences in the matter of clothing and 
furnishings, he commonly kept all the household accounts and 
did the buying, giving careful attention to the selection of furni- 
ture, draperies, rugs, china, and silverware, as well as to the 
details of the whole family’s wearing apparel. Furthermore, 
because perhaps of the inadequacy of his wife’s education, as 
well as his own sense of domestic responsibility, he took care of 
the social as well as the business correspondence of the family, 
writing all notes of invitation, acceptance, and regret and the 
usual letters to absent friends and relatives. 

Many letters of Washington illustrate the surprising amount 
of attention men occupied with extensive public and private busi- 
ness gave to the minutiae of household economy. He ordered 
from Europe the clothing of his wife and step-children, and it 
appears that he and not Mrs. Washington ordinarily bought the 
provisions and selected the furniture, carpets, wall paper, and 
other furnishings for “Mount Vernon.” Even after he became 
President, he still found time to give minute directions for the 
remodelling of the Morris house, engaged for his Philadelphia 
residence, and to attend to the distribution of the rooms among 





50 The following are typical of many such notices: 


“A Right good Overseer, having a Wife that can raise Poultry and manage a Dairy, 
may have Employment and Encouragement from 

Andrew Rutledge.” (South Carolina Gazette, August 4, 1740) 
a ny Dairy Woman who can also make negro clothes wants work.” (Ibid., September 
12, 1774 

“Wanted, 

A single Woman, to manage a Dairy and raise Poultry, to whom Perquisites equal 
to £100 a year will be given, by 

Richard Park Stobo.” (Ibid., October 12, 1769). 
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his family, the selection of new furniture, the employment of 
additional servants, and other housekeeping arrangements that 
one might expect to have been left to his wife’s supervision. His 
letters to Tobias Lear, his secretary, are filled with such details 
as the placing of furniture and ornaments, the color scheme of 
the curtains, the exchange of laundry equipment with Mrs. 
Morris, the choice of housekeeper and steward, the designing of 
servants’ uniforms and caps, which washer-women to bring from 
“Mount Vernon,” and whether the cook should or should not 
make the desserts and have a hand in planning the meals.°! 

Not much is known of the life of the less well-to-do. The 
wives of smaller farmers in the settled sections, like the matrons 
on larger plantations, doubtless were concerned largely with pro- 
curing supplies and serving food to their families. But, while 
they often had indentured servants and slaves, they did not have 
efficient housekeepers, skilled gardeners, and other paid white 
helpers to relieve them of the supervision of the various branches 
of housewifery. They did, however, often have the help of one 
or more kinswomen living in the home and of their daughters, 
whose few weeks of school each year interfered little with their 
household tasks. With the aid of these women in her family, 
and of her servants, the farmer’s wife cared for her dairy and 
poultry yard and garden, cured meats, pickled and preserved, 
cleaned house, and prepared meals for the household. 

Some of the more industrious of this class spun and wove ma- 
terials, of which they made clothing for their children and ser- 
vants and furnishings for their homes, and sometimes earned 
pin money selling their cloths. Brickell found the North Caro- 


51 Letters and Recollections of George Washington being Letters to Tobias Lear, pp. 3-5, 
8-9, 11-12, 14, 19, 23, 25-26, 30, 33, 36, 40, 43-45, and passim. Benjamin Franklin, while 
on his mission to England before the Revolution, bought household furnishings, gowns, and 
accessories for his wife and daughter, and carefully wrote out instructions for the deco- 
ration and furnishing of their new home, which was being completed during his absence. 
Soon after his arrival in London in 1757, he sent his wife a crimson satin cloak “of the 
newest fashion’’ and his daughter a black silk with a scarlet feather, muff, and tippet and 
a box of fashionable linen for her dress. Among many articles sent later were sixteen 
yards of “flower’d tissue’’ for a gown, some “China Melons and Leaves for a Desert of 
Fruit and Cream,” a “little Instrument to core Apples,” another “to make little turnips out 
of great ones,” and various materials for bed and window curtains. He informed his 
wife of the latest fashions and instructed her how to use the articles he sent. The diaper 
tablecloths, he wrote on one occasion, were to be spread on the tea table, for it was no 
longer the fashion to breakfast on the naked table, and the blue mohair stuff was for 
curtains for the “Blue Chamber.” “The Fashion is to make one Curtain for each Window,” 
he explained. Even more explicit were his instructions for decorating the blue room: “I 
would have you finish it as soon as you can thus. Paint the Wainscot a dead white; Paper 
the Walls blue, & tack the gilt Border round just above the Surbase and under the Cornish. 
If the Paper is not equal Coloured when pasted on, let it be brush’d over again with the 
same Colour: -and let the Papier machée musical Figures be tack’d to the middle of the 
Cieling.”” Smyth, Albert Henry (ed.), Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Ill, 379, 422, 424, 
430, 432-434, 435, 439; IV, 359-360, 449-450; V, 83-34. 
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lina girls “bred to the Needle and Spinning” as well as to the 
dairy and other domestic affairs, which, he declared, they man- 
aged with a great deal of prudence. Many of the women, he 
observed, made a great deal of cloth of their own flax, wool, and 
cotton, and some were so ingenious that they made up all the 
wearing apparel for husband, sons, and daughters.°2 Governor 
Fauquier wrote in 1766 that the Virginia women spun the cotton 
of the country into a strong cloth of which they made gowns for 
themselves and children and coverlids for beds, and that some- 
times they offered some of their cloths for sale in Williams- 
burg.53 

The wives of tradesmen in the towns helped in their husbands’ 
shops, which were usually in the home, and, with the aid of a 
few servants, cared for their children and housekeeping. Un- 
like the country housewives, they did not produce their food sup- 
plies, but bought them in local stores or on the streets. News- 
paper advertisements show that grocery shops carried a variety 
of provisions. Fresh vegetables raised on nearby plantations or 
in local gardens were sold by slaves, who strode up and down 
the streets crying out their wares. Butter, eggs, chickens, vege- 
tables, and sometimes jellies, pickles, and preserves were bought 
from farmers’ wives. In the larger towns there were pastry and 
confectionery shops, which appear to have been very similar to 
the delicatessen shops of today. In 1728, a Mrs. Stagg of Wil- 
liamsburg advertised in the Virginia Gazette “Hartshorn and 
Calvesfoot jellies fresh every Tuesday,” besides many other pre- 
pared foods, including “mackaroons, Savoy biscuits and Bar- 
badoes sweetmeats.” Jane Stewart of Charles Town announced 
that she kept ready prepared beef and pork, “‘alamode and potted 
beef,”’ and made tarts, cheesecakes, jellies, and similar articles 
“on the shortest notice.”54 The following from the South Caro- 
lina Gazette, April 11, 1769, is representative of several other 
notices : 

ELINOR BOLTON 
PASTRY-COOK, from LONDON 


CONTINUES to make, when bespoke, at her house in Tradd-street 
. rich plumb cake iced, biscuit and seed ditto, jellies, syllybubs, and 





52 Op. cit., p. 82. 
53 William and Mary College Quarterly, XXI, 170. 
54 South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, March 26, 1771. 
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white custards in glasses, orange, lemon, and apple creams, orange pies, 
apple ditto with custard, orange, lemon, citron, and almond puddings, 
blomage, rice cups in custard, black caps, ditto, preserved oranges, 
orange and apple marmalate, tarts, and cheese cakes of all sorts, maca- 
roons, ginger bread, nuts, &c. 

For housewives who could afford such services, there were 
Negro laundresses, cooks, nurses, and chambermaids to be hired 
by the day, month, or year; tradeswomen to clean and mend 
their laces, fine linen, and silk hose, quilt their petticoats, stiffen 
and glaze their chintzes; seamstresses who would come into the 
home and sew by the day; and milliners and mantuamakers, who 
designed and made their best clothes. 

It was the housewife in the back settlements who had to de- 
pend most upon her own labor and ingenuity. The frontiers- 
man’s remoteness from waterways and highways and his lack 
of a marketable staple crop prevented his trading much with the 
outside world and made it necessary for him and his wife to pro- 
duce almost everything consumed in their household. With 
broadaxe and jackknife he made his cabin, furniture, and many 
of the farming implements and kitchen utensils; and with spin- 
ning wheel, loom, and dye-pots, she made all the clothing of the 
family, the household linen, blankets, quilts, coverlids, curtains, 
rugs, and other furnishings. She made her own soap and 
candles, and to a greater extent than the plantation mistress, had 
to be doctor and apothecary to her family. From the woods she 
gathered herbs and roots, from which she made various purges, 
emetics, syrups, cordials, and poultices.55 She needed also to 
understand the use of firearms in order to be able to protect her 
home from wild beasts and Indians and to kill wild animals for 
food. Philip Ludwell wrote in 1710 of a well-to-do frontier 
woman who had entertained him and the other dividing line com- 
missioners: “She is a very civil woman and shews nothing of 
ruggedness, or Immodesty in her carriage, yett she will carry a 
gunn in the woods and kill deer, turkeys, &c., shoot down wild 


55 Kercheval gives the “specifics” in general use in the Shenandoah Valley, which were 
probably common among other frontier inhabitants. For worms, the disease to which most 
children’s troubles were attributed, a large dose of common salt, the scrapings of pewter 
spoons, or sulphate of iron was administered; and for the croup, the juice of onion or 
garlic was given. A poultice of Indian meal, scraped potatoes, or turnips was a common 
remedy for burns. Sweating, promoted by a strong decoction of snakeroot, was a treatment 
for fevers. For the itch, which was not at all uncommon, an ointment was made of brim- 
stone and hog lard. Kercheval, Samuel. A History of the Valley of Virginia, fourth edition, 
pp. 272-275. 
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cattle, catch and tye hoggs, knock down beeves with an ax and 
perform the most manfull Exercises as well as most men in those 
parts.’’56 

The food, clothing, and household comforts of frontier people 
varied greatly according to the wealth, energy, and skill of the 
master and mistress of the household. But generally houses 
were smaller, furniture and clothing more scanty and crude, and 
food less varied than in the more populous regions. The back- 
woods housewife, who had no skilled gardener and no greenhouse 
where she could raise vegetables out of season and who found it 
impossible to get the imported delicacies available to housewives 
near the coast, supplied her family with a diet which seemed 
plain and monotonous to refined visitors from older sections. 
Food in the back country consisted of pork, wild fowl, game, and 
Indian corn, supplemented in the more industrious families by 
beef, milk, butter, eggs, domestic fowl, and a few fruits and 
vegetables. The large consumption of pork was due to the ease 
with which it was produced. In many sections hogs roamed 
about through the woods, feeding on acorns and roots, and re- 
quiring no attention. Corn, which was raised in little patches 
near the cabins, was beaten in a hand mortar into coarse hominy 
or meal, which was sometimes boiled into a mush and sometimes 
baked on the hearth as a hoecake. Homemade beer, cider, and 
brandy were the drinks. William Eddis, who visited the west- 
ern settlements in Maryland shortly before the Revolution, wrote 
that Indian corn beaten in a mortar and baked or boiled was the 
principal subsistence of the poorer inhabitants. When salt beef 
or bacon was added, he declared, no complaints were made re- 
specting their fare.57 Another visitor in the backwoods wrote: 
“The meaner Sort you find little else but Water amongst them, 
when their Cyder is spent, Mush and Milk, or Molasses, Homine, 
Wild Fowl, and Fish are their principal Diet.’’5§ 

The backwoods women had the reputation of being more given 
to labor than their husbands. Lawson found them the “most 





56 “Boundary Line Proceedings, 1710,” Virginia Magazine, V, 10. 

57 Letters from America ... , 1769 to 1777, pp. 57-58. 

58 “Observations in Several Voyages and Travels in America,” William and Mary Quar- 
terly, XV, 146. The English officer, Thomas Anburey, who during the Revolution was sta- 
tioned near Charlottesville in western Virginia, wrote that the inhabitants of that section, 
to supply the deficiency of vegetables, sometimes gathered the leaves of the poke plant, 
which they used as a substitute for spinach. In this back country he found only “poor 
entertainment,” and complained of the food: “One is seldom able to procure any other 
fare than eggs and bacon, with Indian hoe cake . . . the only liquors are peach brandy 
and whiskey.” Travels, pp. 340-341, 376. 
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industrious sex” in North Carolina.5® William Byrd, writing 
of the outlying settlements in Virginia and Carolina, declared 
that the men, like the Indians, imposed all the work upon the 
women and were themselves “Sloathfull in everything but get- 
ting Children.” The women, he observed, “all Spin, weave, and 
knit, whereby they make good Shift to cloath the whole Family; 
and to their credit be it recorded, many of them do it very com- 
pletely.”6° John Oldmixon wrote of the Carolina women: “The 
ordinary Women take care of Cows, Hogs, and other small 
Cattle, make Butter and Cheese, spin Cotton and Flax, help to 
sow and reap Corn, wind Silk from the Worms, gather Fruit, 
and look after the House.’’*1! Brickell also found the wives of 
the poorer farmers “ready to assist their Husbands in any Ser- 
vile Work, as planting when the Season of the Year requires 
expedition.” ®2 

The colonial housewife of tradition was a person of super- 
human attainments, a composite of all the virtues and talents of 
women of every class and type. Actually, there were different 
kinds of housewives, whose occupations and achievements varied 
greatly according to their individual abilities and the circum- 
stances of their lives. Superior women in frontier settlements 
were strong, daring, and self-reliant as well as skillful and in- 
dustrious. With practically no help from the outside world, 
they fed, clothed, and physicked their large families, made their 
household furnishings, and on occasion even defended their 
homes. But they were not supposed to possess drawing-room 
accomplishments or to maintain the refined standards of living 
expected of matrons in town mansions and on large plantations. 
If they had few servants and no markets where they could buy 
their household necessaries, at the same time they were called 
upon to do very little entertaining and were expected to supply 
their families with only the simplest kind of food and clothes. 
Their houses were small and they had no costly china, silver- 
ware, and furniture to keep. Housewives in settled communi- 
ties, on the other hand, were not expected to possess the physical 





59 Lawson, John, History of Carolina, p. 142. 

60 Bassett, John Spencer (ed.), The Writings of Colonel William Byrd of Westover ... 
pp. 75-76, 242. 

61 “British Empire,” Narratives of Early Carolina, p. 372. 

62 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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courage and strength necessary to protect their families from 
Indians and wild beasts or to suffer the hardships common to 
pioneers; and when they had the care of large and luxurious 
establishments, they had a great deal of assistance in the per- 
formance of their duties. The plantation mistress of the class 
to which Martha Washington and Eliza Pinckney belonged was 
often a person of easy and hospitable manners, industry, and 
housewifery skill. She directed a large household and enter- 
tained numerous guests. Without the aid of canned goods, 
refrigerator, or nearby markets, she loaded her table with a 
variety of foods prepared and served in the best taste of the 
time. She often doctored the sick of her household, sometimes 
making the medicines she administered, and occasionally, when 
trade with England was obstructed, she helped direct the making 
of clothing for her household. But she did not do all this single- 
handed. The codperation of her husband, the efforts of women 
relatives living in the home, the skill of experienced hired house- 
keepers and expert gardeners, and the labor of many servants 
and slaves—all these went into the accomplishments with which 
she alone has often been credited. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IMPRINTS, 1761-1800 


By Dovetas Crawrorp McoMourrriz 


I 

This list of books and pamphlets printed in North Carolina 
during the eighteenth century is a continuation of a bibliography 
of the issues of the press of the colony during its first twelve 
years of existence (1749-1760) which appeared in The North 
Carolina Historical Review for July, 1933. The list, the first in- 
stallment of which is here presented, starts with the year 1761, 
with the titles numbered consecutively with those already pub- 
lished. 

As pointed out in my previous contribution, much excellent 
work on North Carolina bibliography was done by the late 
Stephen B. Weeks. A list of imprints was appended to his The 
Press of North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century and a supple- 
ment to this list was included in his “Libraries and Literature in 
North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century,” which was pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1895, pp. 171-267. In these two contributions, Weeks 
recorded 113 titles for the period here covered, 68 of which were 
located. In the present bibliography are 242 titles, 188 of which 
are located. 

Charles Evans, in his American Bibliography, listed all the 
North Carolina titles which came to his attention. Since he did 
not have the opportunity of doing intensive work in this field, 
the number of North Carolina titles in his monumental work are 
comparatively few. 

In any bibliography dealing with material of historical in- 
terest, the location of titles is all-important. Every effort has 
been made, therefore, to locate copies of the books and pamphlets 
known to have been printed in North Carolina earlier than 1801, 
and some degree of success has attended this effort, as will 
appear from the figures already given. 

There are unfortunate breaks in the colonial session laws, for 
those of but five sessions between 1760 and 1775 are found in 
contemporary printed form. It is likely that the laws for the 
missing years were printed at the time, but that copies were not 
preserved. 


The original printed journals for only two sessions during this 
[47] 
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period have been found, though those for a number of other 
sessions are known to have been printed. 

For the period of statehood, copies of session laws for all ses- 
sions have been found and recorded. For a little over half of 
these sessions, printed legislative journals have been located, 
though many of those for the missing sessions must have been 
printed. 

The subjoined tables of the eighteenth century legislative ses- 
sions of both colony and State during the period here dealt with 
show (by an x) those for which printed journals and session 
laws have been found. 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

































































SESSION AND JOURNALS LAWS 
Datms os Sirtine CoLONIAL RECORDS COLONIAL RECORDS 
| 
4th 1760:Nov. 7—Dec. 3 6: 469-511 23: 523-538; 
25: 450-456 
5th 1760:Dec. 5—Dec. 6 6: 513-620 No laws 
lst 1761:Mar. 31—Apr. 23 6: 661-697 23: 539-549; 
25: 457-467 
1st 1762:Apr. 18—Apr. 29 6: 800-837 x No laws 
1st 1762:Nov. 3—Dec. 11 6: 893-965 23: 550-595; 
25: 468-482 x 
1st 1764:Feb. 3—Mar. 10 6:1150-1218 23: 596-631; 
25: 483-485 * 
2nd 1764:Oct. 25—Nov. 28 6:1257-1318 23: 632-659; 
25: 486-490 ; 
3rd 1765:May 3—May 18 7: 61-88 23: 660-663 x 
1st 1766:Nov. 3—Dec. 2 7: 342-423 23: 664-687; 
25: 494-509 
2nd 1767:Dec,. 5— 7:565-594; 624-670 23: 688-758; 
1768: Jan. 16 25: 510-513 
3rd 1768:Nov. 7—Dec. 5 7: 924-986 23: 759-783; 
25: 514-517 
1st 1769:Oct. 23—Nov. 6 8: 105-141 23: 784-786; 
25: 518-519 
1st 1770:Dec. 5— 23: 787-849; 
1771:Jan. 26 8:302-346; 385-479|X | 25:519a-519/ 
2nd 1771:Nov. 19—Dec. 23 9: 136-225 23: 850-871; 
25: 520-522 
1st 1773:Jan. 25—Mar. 6 9: 447-591 23: 872-930 
lst 1773:Dec. 4—Dec. 21 9: 773-788 No laws 
2nd 1774:Mar. 2—Mar. 25 9: 874-953 23: 931-976 x 
1775:Apr. 4—Apr. 6 9:1187-1205 No laws 



































“The laws of this session seem to have been printed only in Davis’s Col- 


lection of All the Acts of Assembly, 1764, pp. 309-386. 


+The laws of this session were printed separately both by Davis and by 


Andrew Steuart. 
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AFTER STATEHOOD 
SESSION AND JOURNALS 
LAWS 
DATES OF SITTING State Recorps |H|S 
1] 1777:Apr. 8—May 9 12; 1-113 x 
2|1777:Nov. 15—Dec. 24 12: 265-452 x 
1 | 1778:Apr. 14—May 1? 12: 665-764 |X x 
2 | 1778:Aug. 8—Aug. 19 12: 816-879 |X x 
3 | 1779:Jan. 19—Feb. 12? 13: 625-734 x 
1] 1779:May 3—May 15 13: 784-824; 
18: 803-825 |X x 
2 | 1779:Oct. 18—Nov. 10? 13: 913-1000 x 
1 | 1780:Apr. 17—May 10? MS* x 
2 | 1780:Sep. 5—Sep. 13? MS* x 
3 | 1781:Jan. 18—Feb. 14 H 17: 715-793* 
s 635-714 x 
1 | 1781:June 23—July 14 S 17: 794-876} 
H_~ : 877-978t xX 
1 | 1782:Apr. 13—May 12 $19: 1-128 
H 16: 1-177* x 
1 | 1783:Apr. 18—May 17 S 19: 129-232 
H 233-368t | X x 
1 | 1784:Apr. 19—June 3 Ss 
H 19: 489-716 |X|xX x 
1 | 1784:Oct. 22—Nov. 26 S 19: 400-488 
H 717-836 x 
1 | 1785:Nov. 19—Dec. 29 s 
H 17: 264-426* |X |X x 
1 | 1786:Nov. 18— 
1787: Jan. 6 Of all the sessions following 1785, 
1 | 1787:Nov. 19—Dec. 22*| printed journals of both senate and house, 
1 | 1788:Nov. 3—Dec. 6 and printed session laws, are recorded in 
1 | 1789:Nov. 2—Dec. 22 the bibliography. 
1 | 1790:Nov. 1—Dec, 15 
1 | 1791:Dec. 5— 
1792: Jan. 20 
1 | 1792:Nov. 15— 
1793: Jan. 1 
1 | 1793:Dec. 2— 
1794:Jan. 11 
2 | 1794:July 7—July 19* 
1 | 1794:Dec. 30— *Recorded as “MS, State Archives” in 
1795:Feb. 7 “Colonial Assemblies and Their Jour- 
1 | 1795: Nov. 2—Dec. 9 nals,” American Historical Association 
1 | 1796:Nov. 21—Dec. 24?| Annual Report for 1897, pp. 440-441. 
1 1797 : Nov. 20—Dec. 23 +Incomplete. 
a ll 5 a rot tRecorded as “Journal wanting” in 
1 | 1800:Nov. 17—Dec. 20 Colonial Assemblies and their Jour- 








nals,” loc. cit. 
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Many more unlocated titles could have been added to this 
bibliography, had it been decided to include titles for journals 
and session laws now missing. 

Titles of the following have been included, although no printed 
copies of them have been found: 


Laws, November-December 1760 (Weeks 22) 
Journal, November-December 1762 (Weeks 24) 
Journal, February-March 1764 (Weeks 27) 
Journal, May 1765 (Weeks 30) 


On the other hand, a long series of laws and journals, which 
Weeks does not happen to mention, have not been included: 
Colonial Period 

Journal, November-December 1760 (Weeks 22 records the Laws 
only) 
Journal and Laws, April 1761 
Laws, April 1762 (printed Journal is located) 
Journal, October-November 1764 (printed Laws located) 
Journal, November 1766 (printed Laws located) 
Journal and Laws, December 1767-January 1768 
November-December 1768 
October-November 1769 
Laws, December 1770-January 1771 (printed Journal located) 
Journal and Laws, November-December 1771 
January-March 1773 
December 1773 
Journal, March 1774 (printed Laws located) 
Journal and Laws, April 1775 (4-day session—perhaps there were 
none) 


Period of Statehood (Laws of all sessions located) 


Journals, April-May 1777 
November-December 1777 
Senate Journal, April 1778 (printed House journal located) 
Senate Journal, August 1778 (printed House journal located) 
Journals, January-February 1779 
Senate Journal, May 1779 (printed House journal located) 
Journals, October-November 1779 
April-May 1780 (“MS, State Archives’) 
September 1780 (“MS, State Archives’) 
January-February 1781 (“MS, State Archives”) 
June-July 1781 (“Wanting”) 
April-May 1782 (“MS, State Archives’) 
Senate Journal, April-May 1783 (printed House Journal located) 
Journals, October-November 1784 (“Wanting”) 


he 
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Although titles for the above have not been included in the 
bibliography, there is clear evidence that many of them were 
printed and a reasonable presumption that most, if not all of 
them, were issued in printed form. For instance, though some 
of the printed journals of the general assembly for the years 
1778-1780 cannot now be found, we have a long memorial of 
Davis to the assembly in 1780 on the difficulties of the printer’s 
work under war conditions, in which he says “He now begs leave 
to acquaint the general assembly that he has served them two 
years [since his last appointment in April, 1778]; has printed 
and published the Laws and Journals of four Sessions . . . and 
has not received more than 20 or 30 pounds of real value. .. .”! 

As was the case with the previously published list, many of 
the most important imprints of the colonial period here described 
for the first time were found in the Public Record Office, London, 
that rich storehouse of materials for American pre-Revolution- 
ary history. Those printed documents relating to North Caro- 
lina Revolutionary activities will be found of special interest. 

This bibliography has been in active preparation for over two 
years. During that period I have drawn heavily on friends and 
correspondents for information and aid. Without their gen- 
erous codperation it would have been impossible to bring the list 
to its present stage of completeness. My obligations are, there- 
fore, numerous and extensive. 

From two sources came important contributions to this bibli- 
ography. Miss Mary Thornton, in charge of the North Carolina 
collection of the University of North Carolina Library, gener- 
ously placed at my disposal her own notes regarding North Caro- 
lina imprints not listed by Weeks, provided full descriptions of 
the imprints in the fine collection under her charge (an impres- 
sive number of which are not to be found elsewhere), and 
answered innumerable questions regarding bibliographical de- 
tails. I wish to assure her of my gratitude for her competent 
and willing aid. 

Professor Eldon R. James, librarian of the Harvard Law 
School, authorized me to have made, for the library under his 
able direction, complete photostats of all North Carolina session 


1 The State Records of North Carolina, XV, 224. 
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laws which were not represented by originals in that collection. 
These photostats, made from originals in the Public Record 
Office and in the University of North Carolina Library, passed 
through my hands and thus afforded me opportunity of writing 
descriptions of them at first hand. A reciprocal advantage is 
that the Harvard Law School now has available in original or 
photostat every North Carolina session law extant, either at 
home or abroad. I am highly appreciative of this intelligent 
coéperation by Professor James. 

To Mr. F. O. Poole of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York and to Mr. John T. Vance, law librarian of the 
Library of Congress, I am indebted for answers to inquiries 
regarding North Carolina legal material. 

Mr. V. Valta Parma, curator of rare books at the Library of 
Congress, rendered highly appreciated aid toward the listing of 
legislative journals and other North Carolina imprints under his 
charge. Mr. L. Nelson Nichols of the New York Public Library 
courteously placed at my disposal the North Carolina titles in 
the notable imprint catalogue maintained by that institution and 
answered many questions regarding bibliographical minutiae. 
Mr. Willard O. Waters of the Henry E. Huntington Library fur- 
nished information regarding North Carolina titles in that great 
collection, for which I am grateful. 

Mr. R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society, rendered a uniquely valuable service to this bibli- 
ography by personally going through the files of North Carolina 
newspapers in the society’s library and providing me with notes 
of contemporary advertisements of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished and offered for sale. And the compiler personally ex- 
amined, for such advertisements, North Carolina newspaper files 
in several other important collections. 

Mr. Bruce Cotten of Baltimore, whose private library contains 
a noteworthy collection of early North Carolina imprints, was 
unfailingly generous with information and provided descriptions 
of four titles of which he seems to have the only known copies. 
Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the John Carter Brown 
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Library, contributed three otherwise unknown titles from the 
treasure house of colonial historical material over which he pre- 
sides. 

From librarians in North Carolina I received interested co- 
operation which resulted in bringing to light numerous titles 
heretofore unknown. I am particularly under obligation to 
Miss Philena A. Dickey of the Sondley Reference Library, Ashe- 
ville, to Miss Anne Pierce of the Charlotte Public Library, to 
Mrs. Ethel Taylor Crittenden, librarian at Wake Forest College, 
and to Mr. J. P. Breedlove, librarian of Duke University, as well 
as to Mr. E. Morrell and Miss Ruth A. Ketring, of the staff of 
that library. 

Throughout the course of the work Mr. George A. Schweg- 
mann, Jr., has kindly checked for me in the Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress, many North Carolina titles submitted to 
him. This appreciated service disclosed a number of additional 
locations. 

Iam grateful to Mr. D. L. Corbitt, managing editor, for check- 
ing certain titles in the Supreme Court Library, and for 
interested codperation in seeing this bibliography through the 
press. 

Finally, I wish to express my sincere appreciation to my asso- 
ciate, Mr. Albert H. Allen, for his competent and painstaking 
assistance on the details of this bibliography. 

It may be added that I shall appreciate note of any additional 
titles which may come to light or of additional locations of the 
imprints here recorded. 


NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Smitru, Micwas. 


[A] | Sermon, | Preached in | Christ-Church, in Newbern, | in | North- 

Carolina, | December the 27th, 1755, Afra of | Masonry, 5755, | Before | 

The Ancient and Honourable Society | of | Free and Accepted Masons. | 

[Rule] | Published at the Request of the Master, War-|dens, and Breth- 

ren of the Lodge. | [Rule] | By Michael Smith, A.B. | [Rule] | New- 

bern: | Printed by James Davis, M,DCO,LVI. [21] 
95x15cm. 19 p. 


Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. (top of title page 
trimmed off). 
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Stewart, ALEXANDER. 


The | Validity | of | Infant | Baptism. | [Rule] | By A. Stewart, A.M. 
Minister of | Beaufort County, North-Carolina. | [Rule] | [Double 
rule] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis. | [Short rule] | M,DCC,- 
LVIII. [29] 


95x 16cm. 40 p. 


“In 1759, Rev. Alexander Stewart, then pastor of St. Thomas’s Parish, 
Bath, compiled ‘a small tract collected from the best authors I could 
here find’ in defense of baptism as practiced by the Established 
Church. This was printed and 400 copies were distributed through 
the province. It was aimed at the Baptists, who were then growing, 
and ‘for some time checked their proceedings.’” (Colonial Records, 
VI, 316, cited by Weeks 1896, p. 252.) 

Sabin 91624. 


Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


1761 


Camp. 


[Sermon preached before the General Assembly on April 12, 1761, by 
the Rev. Mr. Camp, Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1761. ] [35] 


Title from Weeks no. 23, who cites Colonial Records, VI, 684, 688, 
and 823. On Monday, April 13, 1761, the lower house of the assembly 
“Ordered Mr. Sampson and Mr. Harnett, wait on the Reverend Mr. 
Camp, and return him the thanks of this House, for his Sermon 
Preached before them Yesterday, and request a Copy thereof, that 
this House may direct the same to be printed.” On April 24, 1762, 
Davis petitioned the house that he be allowed pay “for printing and 
dispersing four Hundred Copies of the Reverend Mr. Camp’s Ser- 
mons, which he has done by order of the Assembly.” The petition 


was referred to the Committee of Claims, and existing records do not 
disclose what became of it. 


Nortu Carotina (Cotony). Laws, SratuTes, ETC. 


[Acts passed by the General Assembly during the session of November 
and December, 1760. Newbern: James Davis, 1761.] [ 36 | 
Weeks no. 22. 
These session laws were undoubtedly printed, though no copy can 
now be found. There are no laws for this session in the set sent to 
the Board of Trade by Governor Dobbs in February, 1761, referred to 
in the note to Weeks no. 10. The session of June, 1860, is the last 
represented in this set, now in the Public Record Office. 
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1762 


Nicnotson, THomas. 


[2 rules] | An Epistle | to | Friends in Great Britain, | To whom is the 
Salutation of my Love, in the | unchangeable Truth. | [Newbern: James 
Davis ? 1762. | [ 37 | 


13 x 20cm. 4p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Signed and dated at end: Thomas Nich- 
olson. | Little River in North | Carolina, the 15th | of the Ninth 
Month | 1762. 

Sabin 55234. 

New York Public Library. British Museum, London, England. 


Nortu Carorina (Cotony). Housr or AssEMBLY. 


[Row of type ornaments] | The | Journal | of the | House of Assem- 
bly. | [Row of type ornaments] | North-Carolina, ss. | At an Assembly, 
begun and held at Wilmington, the | Thirteenth Day of April, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and | Sixty-two; and in the Second Year of 
the Reign of our So-|vereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, | of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the | 
Faith, &c. Being the First Meeting of this present Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[Newbern: James Davis, 1762. | [ 38 | 

19 x 26 cm. 28 p. 

Caption title;‘ no imprint. 

See Colonial Records, VI, 965, 967, Governor Dobbs to Lord Egre- 

mont, February 23, 1763, and to the Board of Trade, same date, re- 

ferring to the “printed journal herewith sent” in duplication of 

copies sent “the 30th of April last.” 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/310). 


Nortn Carorrna (Cotony). Housr or Assemsty. 


[The Journal of the House of Assembly. North Carolina. At an 
Assembly, begun and held at Wilmington, the third day of November, 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-two; and in the Second Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 


Faith, &. Being the Second Meeting of the present Assembly. New- 
bern: James Davis, 1762. | [ 39 ] 


Title, following the form of the title of the house journal of the 
session of April, 1762, based on Weeks no. 24, who cites Colonial 
Records, VI, 962. On December 11, 1762, the house “Resolved that 
James Davis Printer do print the Laws passed this Session and the 


Journals of this Assembly, . . . and that he be paid by the public 
Treasurer for the same the sum of Two Hundred pounds proc 
Money,...” On receiving this resolution, the council replied 


“. . . We think the Sum much too great for the service he is to per- 
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form and cannot agree thereto, .. .” and proposed “to continue the 
Act Appointing him Printer for six Months longer.” In this the 
house would not concur, and before the matter was settled the gover- 
nor prorogued the assembly. 


Norru Carotina (Corony). Laws, Statutes, Etec. 

[Headband of type ornaments] | Anno Regni | Georgii III, | Regis, 
Magne Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tertio. | [Rule] | At an 
Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, the Third | Day of November, 
in the Third Year of the Reign of our Sove-|reign Lord George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of | Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, &c. and in the Year | of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Sixty-two, be-|ing the First Session of this present Assembly. | 
[Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1762.] [ 40 ] 


19.5 x 26 cm. 28+p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin below run- 
ning head and above headband: A.D. 1762 (over a brace). Also in 
right margin, opposite the line “At an Assembly .. .”: Arth. Dobbs, | 
Esq; Governor. 
See Colonial Records, VI, 962, quoted in note on the preceding title. 
Weeks no. 24 (not located). 
Uniwersity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (lacking all after 
p. 28). 

1763 


Nortn Carortina (Cotony). Laws, Staturss, etc. 


[An Act for the More Effectual Observing of the Queen’s Peace and 

Establishing a Good and Lasting Foundation of Government in North 

Carolina. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1763. ] [ 41 | 
Ordered to be printed by the Governor and Council April 22, 1763, 
according to Colonial Records, VI, 1013, cited by Weeks, no. 26. The 
printer was to “Print as many Copys of the said Act as he has 
printed or shall print of the laws passed last session of Assembly, 
and he shall Transmit a Copy of the said Act with each Copy of the 
said late Laws, for which service he shall be allowed a Claim on the 
Publick.” 


Rem, J AaMEs. 


[Sermon Recommending the Establishing Public Schools for the Edu- 
cation of Youth, preached before the General Assembly in November, 
1762, by Rev. James Reid. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1763. | 
[ 42 ] 
Mr. Reid was “desired to furnish the Printer with a copy thereof, 
in order that the same may be printed and dispersed in the several 
counties within this Province” according to Colonial Records, VI, 
955. Weeks (no. 25) suggests that this was perhaps the earliest 
tractate on education printed in the Province. 
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1764 
Nortu Carona (Cotony). House or AssEMBLY. 


[The Journal of the House of Assembly. North Carolina, ss. At an 
Assembly, begun and held at Wilmington, the thirtieth day of January, 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-four; and in the Fourth Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, &e. Being the Second Meeting of the present Assembly. New- 
bern: James Davis, 1764. ] [ 43 ] 


Title, in the form of titles of earlier house journals, based on Weeks 
nos. 27 and 28, who cites Colonial Records, VII, 334. 


Nortn Caroitina (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, ETc. 


Anno Regni | Georgii III. Regis | Magne Britannie, Francie, & Hib- 
erniz, | Quinto. | At an Assembly begun and held at Wilmington, the 
Third Day of | February, in the Fourth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George | the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great- 
Britain, France and Ireland, | King, Defender of the Faith, &c. and in 
the Year of our Lord, One Thousand, | Seven Hundred and Sixty-four ; 
and from thence continued, by Prorogations, to | the Twenty-fifth Day 
of October, in the Fifth Year of the Reign of our said | Sovereign Lord 
George the Third, &. and in the Year of our Lord, One | Thousand, 
Seven Hundred and Sixty-four, to be then held at Wilmington, | Being 
the Second Session of this present Assembly; | The following Laws were 
Enacted. | [2 rules] | [Royal arms] | [3 rules] | Wilmington: | Printed 
by Andrew Steuart, (by Virtue of His Majesty’s Royal Com-|mission 
to him granted, bearing Date November 27, 1764.) [ 44 ] 


19 x 32 cm. [2], 22+ p. 

The first and possibly the only official printing done by Steuart dur- 
ing his brief tenure of office, under appointment by Governor Dobbs, as 
“King’s Printer” in North Carolina. The assembly appointed James 
Davis printer and forbade the payment of any money to Steuart 
beyond £100 in North Carolina currency to reimburse him for his 
trouble in coming to the province. 

Weeks no. 27 (not located). 


Uniwersity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (lacks all after 
p. 22). 


Norta Carortmva (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, etc. 


A | Collection | of all the | Acts of Assembly, | of | The Province of | 
North-Carolina, | In Force and Use, | Since the Revisal of the Laws 
in the Year 1751. | Together with the Titles of all such Laws as are | 
Obsolete, had their Effect, Expir’d or Repealed. | With an exact Table. | 
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To which is prefixed, | A List of the Names of those Gentlemen who 
subscribed | for the Book. | [Rule] | [2 groups of type ornaments] | 
[Rule] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, M,DCO,LXIV. [45 ] 


18 x 24.5 cm. [1], 386, [4] p. 

Contains (p. 309-386) the laws of the sessions of 1764, which do not 
appear to have been printed separately except for the laws of the 
session of October-November, 1764, which were printed by Andrew 
Steuart (No. 44, above). 

This collection was the work of James Davis and is commonly re- 
ferred to as Davis’s First Revisal. 

Weeks no. 29 (collated but not located). Sabin 55601. 

New York Public Library. Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Association of the 
Bar, New York City. New York Historical Society, New York City. 


1765 


Moorz, Maurice. 


Justi[ce and Policy] | of Taxing | The American Colonies, | In Great- 
Britain, considered: | Wherein is shewed, | That the Colonists are not 
a conquered People :—That | they are constitutionally intituled to be 
taxed only by their | own Consent :—And that the imposing a Stamp- 
Duty | on the Colonists is as impolitic as it is inconsistant with | their 
Rights. | Non sibi sed patriz. | By Maurice Moore, Esquire. | Wilming- 
ton, [North-Carolina] | Printed by Andrew Steuart, and sold at his 
Office, near | the Exchange. M,DCC,LXV. [ 46 | 


10 x 16.5 cm. 16 p. 

Reprinted in North Carolina University Magazine, v. 1, 1852, p. 71-77 
and 85-87. And see William K. Boyd, Some Eighteenth Century 
Tracts Concerning North Carolina (Raleigh, 1927), p. 159-174 (with 
reproduction of the title page on p. 163.) 

Weeks no. 32 (not located) mentions the reprint of 1852 and says 
that a copy of the original “was in possession of the N. C. Historical 
Society at the time of republication, but, like other property of that 
society, has since disappeared. 

Evans 10076. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (upper part of title 
page torn off). John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 


Nortu Carortina (Cotony). Hovusr or AssEMBty. 


[The Journal of the House of Assembly. North Carolina. At an 
Assembly, begun and held at Wilmington, the third day of February, in 
the fourth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, 
by the Grace of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, &. and in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Sixty-Four; and from thence continued, by several 
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Prorogations, to the Third Day of May, in the Fifth Year of the Reign 
of our said Sovereign Lord George the Third, &c. and in the Year of 
our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-Five; to be then 
held at Newbern; being the Third Session of this present Assembly. 
Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1765.] [ 47 ] 


Title, in the form of titles of earlier house journals, based on Weeks 
no. 30, who cites Colonial Records, VII, 59, 64, 86. 

On March 16, 1765, the house adopted a resolution that ten pounds 
be paid to William Godfrey for “Transmitting a copy of the Laws of 
last session of Assembly from Wilmington to James Davis, Printer 
in Newbern.” (Colonial Records, VII, 58, 85.) 

On May 6, 1765, “Mr. Montfort moved that the Clerk furnish James 
Davis, Printer, with a Copy of the Journal of the House daily, and 
that he acquaint the said James Davis the House direct him to print 
& dispense the Copys so printed to each Member of the House.” 


(Colonial Records, VII, 64.) 


Nortu Carotra (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, Evo. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Anno Regni | Georgii III, | Regis, 
Magne Britanniew, Francie, & Hibernie, | Quinto. | [Rule] | At an 
Assembly begun and held at Wilmington, | the Third Day of February, 
in the Fourth Year of the | Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third, by the | Grace of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, | 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. and in the Year of our | Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-four; and | from thence continued, 
by several Prorogations, to the Third | Day of May, in the Fifth Year 
of the Reign of our said | Sovereign Lord George the Third, &c. and in 
the | Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-|five; 
to be then held at Newbern: Being the Third Session of this present 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1765.] [ 48 ] 


19.5 x 26.5 cm. Pages 387-393. 


Caption title on p. 387; no imprint. Running head between rules 
at top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 
running head and above headband: A. D. 1765 (over a brace). 
Also in right margin, opposite the line “At an Assembly .. .”: Wil. 
Tryon, | Esq; Lieutenant | Governor. 

At end, p. 393: “Read Three Times, and Ratified in open Assembly, 
the 18th Day of May, A. D. 1765.” 

A printed copy of the laws of May 18, 1765, in the Fulham Palace 
Library, London, is noted by Charles M. Andrews and Frances E. 
Davenport, Guide to the Manuscript Materials for the History of the 
United States to 1783, in . . . London Archives . . . (Washington, 
1808), p. 321. 

Weeks no. 30 (not located). Evans 10107 (from Weeks). 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Nortn Carona (Cotony). Laws, Sraturss, ET. 


A | Collection | of All the | Acts of Assembly, | of the Province of | 
North Carolina, | Now in Force and Use. | Together | with the Titles 
of all such Laws as are | Obsolete, Expired or Repealed. | In two Vol- 
umes. | With | Marginal Notes and References, and an exact Table | to 
the Whole. | [Rule] | Volume I. | [Rule] | Newbern: | Printed by 
James Davis, Printer to the Honourable the Commons | House of As- 
sembly. M DCO LXV. [ 49 | 


19.5 x 24 cm. Two vols. in one. Vol. I, xvi, 176 p.; Vol. II, 393 p. 
and [21] p. index. 

Weeks no. 31. 

Association of the Bar, New York City. Supreme Court Library, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. New 
York Public Library. British Musewm, London, England. 


1766 
Nortn Caroumna (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, ero. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Anno Regni | Georgii III, | Regis, | 
Magne Britanniw, Francie, & Hibernie, | Septimo. | [Rule] | At an 
Assembly begun and held at Newbern, the | Third Day of November, in 
the Seventh Year of the Reign | of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third, by the | Grace of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, | 
King, Defender of the Faith, &. and in the Year of our | Lord, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty Six: Being | the First Session of 
this present Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: James Davis, 1766.] [ 50 ] 

21.5 x 28 cm. p. 395-438. 

Caption title on p. 395. Noimprint. Acts ratified December 1, 1766. 


On p. 415 (Chap. XIII) is An Act, for appointing a Printer to this 
Province. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Association of the 
Bar, New York City (bound with Vol. II of the Collection of 1765). 


1767 
Norra OCaroitina (Cotony). Counort. 


To | His Excellency | William Tryon, Esq; | His Majesty’s Captain- 
General, and Gover-|nor in Chief, in and over the Province of | North- 
Carolina; | the humble | Address | of his Majesty’s | Council. | [New- 


bern: James Davis, 1767. ] [ 51] 
19 x 32 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint. 


Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/311, f. 153). 
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Norrn Carotina (Cotony). Governor (Wittiam Tryon). 


The | Speech | of his Excellency | William Tryon, Esq; | His Majesty’s 
Captain-General, and Gover-|nor in Chief, in and over the Province of | 
North-Carolina; | To the General Assembly, held at Newbern, the | 
Fifth Day of December, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty- 
seven. | [Newbern: James Davis, 1767.] [ 52] 


19 x 32cm. 3p. 
Caption title; no imprint. 
Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/311, f. 149-151). 


Nortn Carotina (Cotony). Hovusr or AssreMBy. 


To | his Excellency | William Tryon, Esq; | His Majesty’s Captain- 
General, and Gover-|nor in Chief, in and over the Province of | North- 
Carolina; | the humble | Address | of the | House of Assembly. | [Row 
of type ornaments] | [Newbern: James Davis, 1767. ] [ 53 ] 


19 x 31 cm. 2 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

The Public Record Office copy has the MS endorsement: “Address of 
the Assembly of No. Carolina, to the Governor. In his Letter (No. 
17) of 11. Decemr. 1767.” 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/811, f. 155). 


1768 


MickLesJoun, Gore. 


On the Important Duty of Subjection to the | Civil Powers. | A | Ser- 
mon | Preached before his Excellency | William Tryon, Esquire, | Gov- 
ernor, and Commander in Chief of the | Province of North-Carolina, | 
and the | Troops raised to quell the late | Insurrection, | at | Hills- 
borough, in Orange County, | on Sunday September 25, 1768. | [Rule] | 
By Geo. Micklejohn, S.T.D. | [Rule] | Newbern: | Printed by James 
Davis, | [Rule] | M,DCC,LXVITII. [ 54] 


14x18 cm. 15 p. 

A loyalist’s denunciation of the “Regulators” in North Carolina, 
based on the text “The powers that be are ordained of God.” (Rom- 
ans, xiii, 1-2.) On November 18, 1768, in a message to the Assembly, 
Governor Tryon said: “By the particular request of the Reverend 
Mr. Micklejohn, I desire leave in his behalf to present your House 
with one hundred copies of a sermon preached before the Troops at 
Hillsborough. The merit and beneficial tendency of this admirable 
discourse, gave general satisfaction to all who heard it delivered; a 
testimony it will undoubtedly receive from everyone who reads [it] 
with attention.” (Colonial Records, VII, 939.) On December 3, act- 
ing on a recommendation from the Upper House, the House of As- 
sembly agreed “that the Treasurers pay the expense of printing the 
sermon ... sent to this House by His Excellency the Governor this 
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session,” and two days later the House addressed the governor, 
acknowledging the receipt of his message and the hundred copies of 
the sermon and notifying him that they had “Resolved that the Ex- 
pense of printing the said Sermon be paid by the public.” (Colonial 
Records, VII, 919-920, 939, 976, 983.) On March 20, 1769, Governor 
Tryon sent a copy of the sermon with a letter to Rev. Daniel Burton, 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in Lon- 
don. (Colonial Records, VIII, 15.) 

Evans 10977 (not located). Weeks no. 33 (not located) knew of 
this only from the Colonial Records; Weeks 1896, p. 262, had the 
correct title, from North Carolina University Magazine, v. 4, 1855, 
p. 251. 

See Boyd, Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Concerning North Caro- 
lina, p. 395-412, with reproduction of title page on p. 397. 

North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Norrn Carotina (Cotony). Governor (Wittiam Tryon). 


North-Carolina, ss. | George the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great- 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of | the Faith, &. | A 
Proclamation. | [12 lines] | William Tryon. | By His Excellency’s 
Command, | Benj. Heron, Secretary. | God Save the King. | [Newbern: 


James Davis, 1768. ] [ 55 | 
35 x 30 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint. 


Enjoining public officers to post tables of fees and accept no more 
than the authorized fees for services to the public. Dated at Bruns- 
wick, July 21, 1768. 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/312, No. 24). 


Nortn Carotina (Cotony). Governor (Wiii1am Tryon). 


The | Speech | of his Excellency | William Tryon, Esquire, | His Maj- 
esty’s Captain General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in | and 
over the Province of North-Carolina; | To the General Assembly, met 
at Newbern, the 23d Day of October, | One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Sixty-Nine. | [Newbern: James Davis, 1769. ] [ 56 ] 


19 x 26 cm. 3p. 
Caption title; no imprint. 
Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/313, f. 15-17). 





1770 
[Hvusspanps, Hermon] 
An Impartial | Relation | of the | First Rise and Cause | of the | Recent 
Differences, | in | Publick Affairs, | In the Province of North-Ca-| 
rolina; and of the past Tu-|mults and Riots that lately | happened in 
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that Province. | Containing most of the true and genuine | Copies of 
Letters, Messages and Remonstrances, | between the Parties contending: 
—By which | any impartial Man may easily gather and see | the true 
Ground and Reasons of the dissatisfaction | that universally reigns all 
over said Province in | a more or less Degree. | [2 rules] | Printed for 
the Compiler, [Newbern ?] 1770. [ 57 ] 


9x 15.5 cm. 104 p. 

No imprint to show place or printer. It is by no means certain that 
this was printed in North Carolina, but Husbands, to whose author- 
ship this tract is generally ascribed, was a resident of that province 
until after May, 1771. On the other hand, his activities with the 
Regulators, for which he was later expelled from the House of As- 
sembly in December, 1770, and involved in many other difficulties, 
may have made it impossible for him to get James Davis, the prov- 
ince’s official printer, to do this work even anonymously. 
Husbands’ name appears in contemporary records in a variety of 
spellings, but the most common form seems to be “Hermon,” and 
this has been adopted in the index of the Colonial Records. The 
surname also is sometimes written “Husband.” 

See Boyd, Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Concerning North Caro- 
lina, p. 249-333, with reproduction of the title page on p. 251. 

Evans 11689. 


John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 


[Hussanps, Hermon | 


A Continuation of the | Impartial Relation | of the | First Rise and 
Cause | of the | Recent Differences, | in | Publick Affairs, | in the 
Province of North-Ca-|rolina, &c. | [Rule] | Second Part. | [Rule] | 
[Type ornament] | [Double rule] | Printed for the Author, | [New- 
bern ¢| 1770. [ 58 | 
10.5 x 16 cm. 39 p. 
By the same writer?: A Fan for Fanning and a Touch-Stone to 
Tryon, “containing an impartial account of the rise and progress of 
the so much talked of Regulation in North-Carolina, by Regulus.” 
Boston, 1771. 


Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal. 


Nortu Carorina (Cotony). Governor (WitiiamM Tryon.) 


[A Plan for Keeping the Public Accounts. Newbern: James Davis, 


1770.] [ 59 | 
Under date of November 30, 1769, Governor Tryon wrote to Lord 
Hillsborough: “. . . I laid before both Houses a plan I had digested 


as nearly as possible conformable to that observed in Virginia, a 
copy of which is entered on the Journals of the upper House. 
..” (Colonial Records, VIII, 152.) And on December 14, 1770, 
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in a message to the House of Assembly, the Governor said: “I here- 
with send you a printed copy of a plan laid before the last Assembly 
for keeping the public accounts.” (Colonial Records, VIII, 317.) 
Weeks 1896, p. 262, no. 33a, dated this “1768 or 1769.” 


Nortu Carorrna (Cotony). Laws, Statures, ETO. 


[An Act for authorizing Presbyterian ministers, regularly called to any 
Congregation within this Province, to solemnize the Rites of Matri- 
mony, under the regulations therein mentioned. Newbern: Printed by 
James Davis. 1770.] [ 60 | 


Title from Weeks 1896, p. 263, no. 33c, citing Rev. James Reed’s 
letter of July 2, 1771, to the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel: “Lest by any accident the Governor’s letter should have mis- 
carried, I have sent you a printed copy of the act.” (Colonial Rec- 
ords, IX, 5, 6.) This does not necessarily mean, of course, that this 
particular act was printed and issued separately. 


1771 
Burewin, Joun, ComprmLer. 


North-Carolina. | A Table of the Number of Taxables in this Province 
from the Year 1748 inclusive, with the Taxes laid for each Year, and 
an Account of the Sums that should Arise by the Sinking Tax Yearly 
to the Year 1770. | [Long line of type ornaments] | [Newbern: James 
Davis, 1771.] [ 61 ] 


37.5 x 41 and 45.5 cm. Broadside, in 2 sheets. 

No imprint. 

On January 25, 1771, by a resolution of the House of Assembly, John 
Burgwin was allowed three hundred pounds for his competent 
services in “collecting a compleat list of Taxables” and at the same 
time it was further “Resolved, that all real future necessary ex- 
pences that may be incurred in printing and publishing six hundred 
copies of the state of the public accounts and the different Funds 
shall be allowed to him as a Claim on the Public.” (Colonial Rec- 
ords, VIII, 379 and 461-462.) 

See the reproduction in Boyd, Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Con- 
cerning North Carolina, at p. 416. 


Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 


Nort Carorina (Cotony). Granp Jury. 


[Presentment of the Grand Jury, approving the proposal by Governor 
Tryon to go in person to suppress the insurgents, together with the 
association. Newbern, Printed by James Davis, 1771. ] [ 62 | 


Governor Tryon wrote on April 12, 1771 to Earl Hillsborough: 
“Printed copies of these have been circulated through the Province.” 
See Colonial Records, VIII, 547. 
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Nortn Carotina (Cotony). House or AssemBLy. 


The | Journal | of the | House of Assembly. | [Rule] | North-Carolina, 
se. | At an Assembly began [sic] and held at Newbern, the Fifth Day 
of December, in the Eleventh | Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God, of | Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &. and in the Year of | our 
Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy; being the first Ses- 
sion of this present | Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1771. ] [ 63 | 


19 x 32.5 cm. 74 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

The session ended January 26, 1771. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


1773 


Nortu Carona (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


A | Complete Revisal | of all the | Acts | of | Assembly, | of the Prov- 
ince of | North-Carolina, | now in force and use. | [Line of type orna- 
ments.| | Together | with the title of all such laws as | are obsolete, 
expired, or repealed. | [Line of type ornaments] | With | marginal 
notes and references, and an | exact table to the whole. | [Line of type 
ornaments| | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, Printer to the Hon- 
ourable the House of Assembly. MDCCLXXITI. [ 64 | 


19.5 x 29.5 cm. 2 preliminary leaves, x, 566, [9] p. Title in border 
of type ornaments. 
Proposals for printing this Revisal by subscription were published 
in the North-Carolina Gazette of November 10, 1769: “To the Public. 
As the first edition of the late revisal of the laws [1764]... is 
intirely sold off, that alone would be a sufficient reason, were there 
no other, for a second; as there is still a great demand for them, 
to supply the numerous inhabitants of this extensive province; But 
when the public are made acquainted, that by the expiration of a 
great number of temporary acts; the repeal of others; and the late 
re-enaction of the acts for establishing superior and inferior courts; 
for regulating and directing the duty of sherifs; and many other 
public acts, the whole plan and system of the late revisal is altered; 
they will no longer doubt of the expediency of a second revisal at 
this time. Upon these considerations the publisher undertakes it, 
. . and would esteem it a particular favour in gentlemen that may 
have marked any errors in the late edition, to communicate the 
same, as they may be corrected, and the work rendered more com- 
pleat. 
“By a revisal of the laws, the public are not to understand, as in 
propriety of speech they might, an entire correction of the many 
voluminous acts of assembly of this province, and the same reduced 
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to a narrow code or system; this is a work of time, expence, and 
labour, and only belongs to the legislature, or persons properly 
qualified, by them authorized; and perhaps may not be undertaken 
while the province groans under its present distresses; The present 
plan is only to arrange the several acts that have been enacted from 
time to time, in the order in which they were passed; to mark the 
repealed, expired, or obsolete laws, and only insert the titles; and, 
as many laws are repealed in part only, to leave out the repealed 
part, or what comes within the purview of the repealing act, and 
only insert the clauses left in force,—This, with humble submission 
to the legislature, is a way of repealing that introduces infinite con- 
fusion in our laws, and renders a compleat knowledge of them very 
laborious. 

“These proposals were published some time ago, and the books were 
to have been delivered this fall [1769]; the work was accordingly 
carried on, and in great forwardness, but unfortunately for the 
Printer, every sheet of it was lost in the ruins of the Printing-Office, : 
which was totally swept away in the late storm; also the list of ! 
subscribers’ names that had been returned. They are therefore pub- 
lished again, in order to notify the misfortune, and to request the 
favour of those gentlemen that have already subscribed, to transmit 
their names again to the Printing Office.” 

The terms of the proposals called for a work in one large quarto 
volume to contain about 600 pages, neatly bound, with the sub- 
scribers’ names printed in the books, at 40 shillings a copy. 

As to the “late storm” in which Davis lost his printing office, a letter 
from Newbern to Governor Tryon dated September 10, 1769, relates 
of the destruction on the night of September 7th: “Mr. Davis’s house 
a mere wreck, his printing office broke to pieces, his papers destroyed ; 
and types buried in the sand, his desk stove, and what money he had 

with all his private papers entirely lost.” (Colonial Records, VIII, 

74.) 

Weeks no. 34. Evans 12904 (not located). 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal. Sondley Library, 

Asheville, N.C. Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. Supreme 

Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. University of North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill, N. C. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Massachusetts 

State Library, Boston, Mass. Boston Public Library. Harvard Law 

School Library, Cambridge, Mass. Cornell University Library, 

Ithaca, N. Y. Association of the Bar, New York City. Columbia 

University, New York City. New York Historical Society, New York 

City. Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Bruce 

Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 








1774 


Davis, J AMEs. 


The | Office and Authority | of a | Justice of Peace. | And also, | The 
Duty of Sheriffs, Coroners, Con-|stables, Churchwardens, Overseers | of 
Roads, and other Officers. | Together with | Precedents of Warrants, 
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Judgments, Execu-|tions, and other legal Process, issuable by Ma-|gis- 
trates within their several Jurisdictions, in Cases | Civil and Criminal, 
with the Method of Judicial | Proceedings before Justices of the Peace 
out of Sessi-|ons. Also some Directions for their Conduct within | 
their County Courts. | To which is added, | An Appendix. | Containing 
many useful Precedents, and Directions | for the Execution of them. | 
Collected from the Common and Statute Laws of | England, and the 
Acts of Assembly of this Province, | and adapted to our Constitution 
and Practice. | [Line of ornaments] | By J. Davis, Esq; one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of | the Peace for the County of Craven. | [Line of 
ornaments | | Newbern :| Printed by James Davis. M,DCC,LXXIV. [ 65 ] 


12x19cm. 2 leaves, 404, [3] p. 

Library of Congress copy defective in that signature E is not signed 
and has its pages numbered 27, 26, 27, 26, 31, 30, 31, 30-pages 27 
26, 31 and 30 being duplicated and the other pages of the signature 
missing. Other copies have signature E signed with all its pages 
present and in their correct order. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of February 21, 1775: “This 
day is published, beautifully printed, on an entire new Type, and 
good Paper, and to be sold at the Printing Office in Newbern, neatly 
bound in Law Binding. Price Two Dollars.” 

Weeks no. 35 (not located). Evans 13236 (not located). 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Sondley Library, Asheville, 
N.C. Duke University Library, Durham, N.C. University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Mr. Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


The First Book of the American | Chronicles of the Times. | [New- 
bern: James Davis, 1774. | [ 66 } 


11 x 17.5 cm. 15 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 15: Newbern: Printed by J. Davis. 
1774. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of February 24, 1775: “Just 
published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, and by most of the 
Storekeepers in Town and Country, (Price Eight Coppers)... 
A Work of so much Humour, that upwards of 3000 Copies thereof 
were sold in a few days at Philadelphia.” 

Evans 13107.: Sabin 24404 (not located). 


John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 


Newsern (Nortu Canora). INHABITANTS. 


Newbern, August 9, 1774. | To the Freeholders of Craven | County. | 
Gentlemen, | This Day a considerable Number of the Inhabitants of 
New-|bern met at the Court-House, .. . | [12 lines] | We are, Gentle- 
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men, your obedient Servants, | [9 names in 2 columns] | [Newbern: 
James Davis, 1774. ] [ 67 | 


14 x 14 cm. (lower portion cut away). Broadside. 

Among the names printed at the end, that of James Davis is first. 
The broadside give notice that the meeting “appointed Abner Nash 
and Isaac Edwards, Esqrs. Deputies, to act for them at the general 
Meeting to be held here on the 25th Instant, for the Purposes of 
taking into Consideration the present alarming State of British 
America, and the late Acts of Parliament relating to the Port of 
Boston and Province of Massachusetts-Bay,” and called a meeting 
at Newbern on the 20th of August for the inhabitants of Craven 
County, to “instruct their Members of Assembly, or such other Per- 
sons as they may chuse, to represent them in the said general Meet- 
ing.” 

The lower portion of this broadside, or handbill, has been cut off in 
such a way as to indicate that perhaps one of the list of names at 
the end was intentionally removed. 

There is no imprint, but James Davis was unquestionably the 
printer. 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318). 


Nortn Carorina (Cotony). Laws, Statutes, ETc. 


The | Acts | of | Assembly | of the Province of | North-Carolina, | 
Passed | At an Assembly, began [sic] and held | at Newbern, the Sec- 
ond Day of March, in the Fourteenth | Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the | Third, by the Grace of God, of Great- 
Britain, France, | and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. and 
in | the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and | Seventy 
Four; being the Second Session of this present | Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[Royal arms] | [Rule] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, Printer 
to the Honourable the | House of Assembly. MDCCLXXIV. _ [ 68 | 


22 x 32 cm. Title page (verso blank) and p. 567-612. Signatures 
Rrrr (on p. 567)-Eeeee, each 2 leaves (last leaf blank). 

Caption title on p. 567: [Headband of type ornaments] | Anno 
Regni | Georgii III. | Regis | Magne Britanniw, Francie, & Hiber- 
nize, | Decimo Quarto. | [Rule] | At an Assembly, began [sic] and 
held at Newbern, the Second Day of | March, in the Fourteenth Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord | George the Third, by the Grace 
of God, of Great-Britain, France, | and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. and in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy Four; being the | Second Session of this 
Assembly. | [Rule]. 

Acts ratified March 19, 1774. On p. 606 (Chap. XXI) is An Act for 
further continuing An Act, intituled, An Act for appointing a Printer 
to this Province. See Colonial Records, XXIII, p. 971. 

Evans 13504. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Witmineton, N. C. [nuasitants. 


At a General Meeting of the Inhabitants of the District of Wilmington 
in the | Province of North-Carolina, held at the Town of Wilmington | 
July 21st, 1774. | William Hooper, Esq; Chairman. | Resolved . . . | 
[ Wilmington: Adam Boyd, 1774. ] [ 69 | 


15 x 19 cm. Broadside. 

No imprint. 

Resolutions appointing a committee to prepare a circular letter to 
the other counties of North Carolina and proposing the convening 
of a congress of all the American colonies to meet in Philadelphia. 
Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, f. 27). 


Witmineton, N. C. Commitree or CorrEsPONDENCE. 


Gentlemen, | At this Conjuncture of British Politics when the Liberty 
and Property of North-|American Subjects are at Stake, ... | [22 
lines| | [Wilmington: Adam Boyd, 1774.] [ 70 ] 


14.5 x 19 cm. Broadside. 


Circular letter sent out by the committee appointed at the meeting 
at Wilmington on July 21, 1774, transmitting a copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted at that meeting (No. 69, above). The copy described 
was addressed in handwriting “To The Freeholders of Craven 
County” and was signed with the autographs of James Moore and 
three others. It was endorsed upon receipt in London “In Govr. 
Martin’s (No. 26) of lst Septr. 1774.” 

The letter requests that the community addressed “would send the 
Members, already by you elected, to represent you in the General 
Assembly, or such other Persons whom you shall approve of to 
appear as your Deputies at the Court-House of Johnston County, on 
the 20th Day of August next, possessed of the Sentiments of those 
in whose Behalf they attend, and with full Power to express it as 
obligatory upon the future Conduct of the Inhabitants of this Prov- 
ince; and, then and there, to consult and determine what may be 
necessary to the general Welfare of America and of this Province.” 
There is no imprint, but Adam Boyd, publisher of the Wilmington 
Cape-Fear Mercury, was undoubtedly the printer. 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318). 


1775 
Craven County, N. C. Commirrer. 


At a Meeting of the Committee | for the County of Craven, and | Town 
of Newbern, on the 4th | Day of March, 1775. | Resolved, that at this 
critical Juncture it becomes the Duty | of this Committee to remind 
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At a Meeting of the COMMITTEE 
for the County of CRavEN, and 
Town of NEWBERN, on the 4th 
Day of March, 1775. 


ESOLVED, that at this critical Juncture it becomes the Duty 
of this Committee to remind their Conftituents, that fever.l 
important Rules and Regulations, eftablifhed by the Gene- 

ral Congrels, have now lately taken Place; and they hereby beg 
Leave earneftly to exhort them, as they regard the future Welfare ot 
themfelves and their Pofterity, to remain firm and fteady in the com- 
mon Caufe of Liberty, and that they teftify the fame by paying a facred 
Regard to thofe Rules, as the daly Means left, under Divine Providence, 
of delivering America from the cruel Hand of arbitrary Power: We, of 
the Committee, at the fame'Timte obferve, with inexpreffible Joy, that 
the People of New-York remain firm in the good Caufe of Liberty, not- 
withftanding every Art that a corrupt Miniftry, and a Set of deipicable 
Scribblers under them, could invent and put in Pra€tice, to create a Di- 
vifion of political Sentiments in that Province ; and that they have lately 
obliged Two Ships, richly laden with Briti/> Goods, to leave their Port, 
and return to the Place from whence they came, agreeable to the Articles 
of Affociation recommended by the General Congrefs, which all are 
equally bound, by every Tie of Honour, mutual Faith, and perfonal 
Security, to obferve and fupport, for the arbitrary Defigns of Parliament 
appear no longer under Difguife---the Standard of its Tyranny is now 
ereéted in this once happy Land; and a melancholy Sample have they 
afforded us, of what we may expect in future from their Juftice and 
Equity, if we fubmit to their Edicts already paft ; for the not only aflumes 
the Right of taxing us at Pleafure, and, in fhort, of making Laws to 
bind us in all Cafes whatfoever ; but, to crown the Whole, fhe has patt 
a Law for tranfporting us like Felons occafionally over Sea, to be tried, 
condemned and punifhed, in Cafe we fhould at any Time murmur at our 
Hardfhips, or prove otherwife obnoxious to Men in Power ; and to carry 
this moft cruel Scheme of Tyranny into Execution, we find the Towns 
of our Fellow Countrymen to the Northward infefted with Armies, and 
their Ports and Harbours with Fleets. Be fenfible, O Americans! of 
your Danger; let that unite you together as one Man, and ceafe not to 


a the great Difpofer of all Things to aflift and crown with Suc- 
eels the Councils of the Gencral Congre(fs. 
R. Cogdell, Fames Coor, 
Abner Nafp, Jacob Fobnfton, 
Richard Blackledge,  Facob Blount, 
Farnifold Green, xofeph Leech, 
Fobn Fonveille, Alex. Gafton, 
‘ames Davis, William Bryan. 
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their Constituents, that several | important Rules and Regulations, es- 
tablished by the Gene-|ral Congress ... | [Newbern: James Davis, 
1775.] [ 71 ] 


18 x 30 cm. Broadside. 

No imprint. 

Exhortation to all Americans to unite and support the general 
Congress; signed at end by R. Cogdell and twelve others, including 
James Davis. 

Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, f. 71). 


[The Crisis. A Periodical Paper lately published in London, in 8 
Numbers. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1775. | [ 72 | 


8 vo. 64 p. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of July 14, 1775: “This Day 
is published, and to be sold at the Printing Office in Newbern, Price 
ls. 6d.” The advertisement describes the publication thus: “It is 
a true Portrait of the present Times, and wrote with great Freedom. 
It has been consigned to the Flames by the present pious Parliament, 
the common Hangman having burnt it in several Places in London 
by their order.” 


See Evans 13901, 13911, 13921, 13930, 13939, 13948, 13957, 13964. 


T. J. Emery, | Gives this public Notice to his Friends and Customers, 
that he has just imported from England, ... |... a very large 
and complete Assortment of European | Goods, which he is now selling 
at his new Store in Newbern . . . | [2 lines, followed by list of goods in 
4, columns] | Said Emery has also for Sale . . . | [1 line] | [Newbern? 
1775 %] [ 73] 

28 x 45 cm. Broadside. 

This broadside was used by Emery as wrapping paper for paper 

money. A date in handwriting on the reverse, Jan. 30, 1776, signed 

by T. J. Emery, makes it seem likely that the broadside was printed 

in Newbern in 1775 or in January, 1776. 

New York Public Library (2 copies). 


Advertisement. | [Rule] | Perquimans County, Feb. 11, 1775. | The 
respective Counties and Towns in this Colony are | requested to elect 
Delegates to represent them in Con-|vention, who are desired to meet at 
the Town of Newbern on | Monday the 3d Day of April next. | John 


Harvey, Moderator. [Newbern: James Davis, 1775. | [ 74 | 
15 x 10 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint. 


Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, f. 73). 


Nortu Carorina (Cotony). Governor (Jostan Martin). 


North-Carolina, ss. | By his Excellency | Josiah Martin, Esq. | Captain- 
General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and over the | said 
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Province. | A Proclamation. | [45 lines] | Given under my Hand, and 
the Great Seal of the said Province, | at Newbern, | the 10th Day of 
February, Anno | Dom. 1775, and in the 15th Year of his Majesty’s 
Reign. | Jo. Martin. | God save the King. | By his Excellency’s Com- 
mand, | James Parratt, D. Sec. | [Newbern: James Davis, 1775.] [ 75 ] 


32 x 44cm. Broadside. 

No imprint. 

Forbidding Richard Henderson to establish a colony for undesirable 
citizens on land acquired by treaty of purchase from the Cherokees. 
Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, No. 95). 


Norra Carotina (Cotony). Governor (Jostan Martin). 


North-Carolina. | By His Excellency | Josiah Martin, Esq. | His Maj- 
esty’s Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and 
over | the said Province. | A Proclamation. | Whereas I have received 
certain information, that sundry ill-disposed | Persons have been, and 
are still going about the country of Brunswick, and other counties of 
this province industriously | propagating false, seditious, and scandalous 
reports, derogatory to the honour and justice of the King and his 
govern-|ment ... | [At end]: Given, under my Hand, and the Great 
Seal of the said Province, at Fort Johnston, | this Sixteenth Day of 
June, 1775, and in the Fifteenth Year of his Majesty’s Reign. | Josiah 
Martin. | By his Excellency’s Command, | Alexander Maclean pro 
James Biggleston, D. Secretary. | God Save the King. | [Newbern: 


James Davis, 1775. | [ 76 | 
21 x 33 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint. 


Exhorting the inhabitants of North Carolina to loyalty to the crown. 
Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, f. 279). 


Nortu Caroitina (Cotony). Provincia, Coneress. 


The | Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Provincial Congress, | of 
North-Carolina. | Held at Hillsborough on the 20th Day of | August, 
1775. | [Filet] | Published by Authority. | [Filet] | Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, Printer to the Honourable | the House of Assembly. 
MDCCLXXV. [ 77 ] 


16 x 20.5 cm. 40 p. 

The session lasted to September 10, 1775. 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of October 6, 1775: “This 
day is published, and to be sold at the Printing Office in Newbern, 
Price 2/6...” 

Weeks no. 37 (“there is a printed copy ... in the Public Record 
Office in London”). Evans 14354. 
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Library of Congress, Washington, D. 0. University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. 0. (lacking last leaf). John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Providence, R. I. 


Pitt, Witu1am, Eart or Cuatuam. 


[The Speech of the Right Honourable the Earl of Chatham, in the 
House of Lords, January 20, 1775, on a Motion for an Address to his 
Majesty, to give immediate Orders for removing his Troops from Bos- 
ton forthwith, in order to quiet the minds, and take away the appre- 
hensions of his good subjects in America. Newbern: Printed by James 


Davis, 1775.] [ 78 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of June 30, 1775, as “just 
published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, price Eight Pence.” 
The fact of its printing at Newbern is further confirmed by this 
further note in the same issue: “In No. 322 of this Paper we gave 
what then appeared to be Lord Chatham’s speech. But to preserve 
the Purity of that great Man’s Thoughts on American Liberty, an 
exact Copy of the original Speech, taken down as it was spoken in 
the House of Lords, has been transmitted to Philadelphia in Manu- 
script, and there published in an elegant Pamphlet. From that Copy 
the same is now published here, and ought by every true American 
to be preserved, as the liveliest Picture ever drawn of his Rights 
and Liberties, invaded by a wicked and tyrannical Ministry.” 

The Philadelphia issue was printed by John Dunlap, 1775. 


PreEsByTERIAN Cuurcu. Synop or PHILADELPHIA. 


[An Address to the Ministers and Presbyterian Congregations in North- 
Carolina. Wilmington: Adam Boyd, 1775.] [ 79 ] 


Weeks, 1896, p. 263, no. 36a, records this as a “hypothetical title 
based on Colonial Records, X, 188,” and suggests it as probable that 
it was first printed in Boyd’s Cape Fear Mercury and then reprinted 
for presentation to the provincial congress. The cited passage in 
Colonial Records reads: “Sept. 2, 1775. Mr. Boyd laid before the 
Congress two hundred pastoral letters from the Synod of Phila- 
delphia addressed to the Inhabitants of this province, which were 
dispersed among the members. Resolved, that the said Adam Boyd 
be allowed the sum of .................. Proclamation money to be paid by 
the public Treasurers or either of them, and be allowed in their 
accounts with the Public.” 

The address, dated at Philadelphia, July 10, 1775, has been reprinted 
in Colonial Records, X, 222-228. 


Unrrep States. ContinEntTAL ConGREss. 


[Extracts from the Votes and Proceedings of the American Continental 
Congress, held at Philadelphia, on the fifth day of September, 1774, 
containing the Bill of Rights, a List of Grievances, Occasional Resolves, 
the Association, an Address to the People of Great Britain, and a Me- 
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morial to the Inhabitants of the British American Colonies. Also the 
Letter to the Inhabitants of Quebec, and General Gage’s Answer to the 
Letter sent him by the General Congress. Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1775. ] [ 80 ] 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of February 24, 1775, as 


“just published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, in Newbern, 
price two Shillings.” 


Unitep States. ContTrinENTAL CONGRESS. 


To the Committees of the several Towns and Counties of the Province 
of North-Caro-|lina, appointed for the Purpose of carrying into Execu- 
tion the Resolves of the Continental | Congress. | Gentlemen, | When 
the Liberties of a People are invaded,...| [Newbern ?1775.] [81] 


19 x 29 cm. 2p. 

No imprint. 

Signed at end: William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, Richard Caswell, 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1775. Though the letter was dated from 
Philadelphia, I am inclined to believe it was printed in North Caro- 
lina, probably at Newbern. 

This copy was endorsed upon its receipt in London: “In Govr. Mar- 
tin’s (No. 39) of 28 August 1775.” 

Exhorting the people of North Carolina to awake to their present 
danger and to train and equip a militia. 


Public Record Office, London, England (C.O. 5/318, f. 409). 


1776 
Nortu Carorina (Cotony). Governor (Jostan Martin). 


North-Carolina, St. | By His Excellency Josiah Martin, His Majesty’s 
Captain General, Governor and Commander in Chief | in and over the 
said Province. | A Proclamation. | [85 lines] | Given under My Hand, 
and the Great Seal of the said Province on board the Snow Peggy, in 
Cape-Fear River, this Seventh Day of April 1776, and in the | Six- 
teenth Year of His Majesty’s Reign. (Signed) Josiah Martin. | God 
save the King. | Extract from the Votes of the House of Commons of 


29th November, 1775. | [23 lines]. | [1776.] [ 82 ] 
32.5 x 41.5 cm. Broadside. 
No imprint. 


Calls upon his Majesty’s subjects who are in rebellion to return to 
their allegiance, promising, in addition to regular pay, free grants 
of land exempt from quit-rent for ten years to those who bear arms 
to suppress the rebellion; and declares martial law in North Caro- 
lina. 

Evans 14949. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (MS Div.). 
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Nortru Carorina. Provincrat ConecRess. 


The | Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Provincial Congress | of 
North-Carolina, | Held at Halifax on the 4th Day of April, 1776. | 
[Filet] | Published by Authority. | [Ftlet] | Newbern: | Printed by 
James Davis, Printer to the Honourable the House of Assembly. | 
MDOOCLXXVI. [ 83 ] 


18 x 22 cm. 46 p. 

The congress continued to May 14, 1776. 

Weeks no. 38 (from Sabin 55631). Evans 14948. Reprinted in 1831. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (lacking p. 45-46). 


1777 


[The Manual Exercise, as ordered by the British King in the Year 
1764. With the Manner of Priming and Loading, and the Position of 
each Rank in Firings. And the Method of performing the Firings, 
Evolutions, &c. at Reviews and Field Days. To which is added, the 
Articles of War of the Continental Army. Newbern? James Davis? 
1777. ] [ 84 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of July 4, 1777, as “also to 
be sold at the said Office.” Such a work was needed by the military 
and would be quite appropriate for local printing, but it is possible 
the copies here advertised for sale had been imported from a city 
farther northward. Evans 15359 records an edition by Hugh Gaine, 
New York, 1777, but this may have been Gaine’s 1775 edition re 
advertised in the Mercury, no. 1360 (P. L. Ford, Journals of Hugh 
Gaine, Printer, vol. 1, p. 146). No other edition of 1777 seems to be 
recorded, and particularly no edition containing “the articles of war 
of the Continental Army.” 

There were 1774 editions at Boston, Newburyport, New Haven, and 
Providence (Evans 13319-13323); 1775 editions at Baltimore, Lan- 
easter, New York, Norwich, Philadelphia (2), Williamsburg (2), 
Wilmington, Del. (Evans 14101-14109); and a 1776 edition at Phila- 
delphia (Evans 14797). 


Nortu Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, eve. 


The | Acts | of | Assembly | of the State of | North Carolina. | Passed 
| At a General Assembly | begun and held at Newbern on the Eighth 
Day of April, | in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred | 
and Seventy Seven, and in the First Year of the Indepen-|dence of the 
said State: Being the First Session of this | Assembly. | [Line of type 
ornaments] | [Second line of type ornaments| | Newbern: | Printed by 
James Davis. MDCCLXXVII. [ 85 ] 


19.5 x 30.5 cm. [2], 38 p. Title in border of type ornaments. 
The wording of the title page is repeated as a caption title on p. 1, 
under a headband of type ornaments. 
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Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of October 17, 1777, as 
“Just published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, Price One 
Dollar.” The advertisement goes on to explain: “Mr. Pinkney, who 
was appointed Printer to this State in April last, being dead, and no 
Prospect of the State’s being able to get their Laws printed, Mr. 
Davis informs the Public, that he has undertaken this necessary 
Work, and will dispatch them to the several Counties as soon as 
possible.” These Acts had previously been advertised in the same 
newspaper of October 3 and October 10 as “in the press.” The “just 
published” continued to appear in the same advertisement as late 
as February, 1778. 

The acts of this session were ratified May 9, 1777. 

Weeks no. 40. Evans 15487. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (title page defective). Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortu Caroirna. Provincrat Conaress. 


The | Journal | of the | Proceedings | of the | Provincial Congress | of 
North-Carolina, | Held at Halifax the 12th Day of November, 1776. | 
Together with | The Declaration of Rights, | Constitution, & Ordinances 
| of Congress. | [Filet] | Published by Authority. | [Filet] | Newbern: | 
Printed by James Davis, Printer to the Honourable the General | As- 
sembly. MDCCLXXVII. [ 86 ] 


12.5 x18 cm. 84 p. 

The congress continued to December 23, 1776. 

Weeks no. 39 (from Sabin 55632). Evans 15489. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Library of the Boston 
Atheneum, 





Unirep States. ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


Articles | of | Confederation | and | Perpetual Union | between the | 
states | of | New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Provi-|dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, | Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Ca-|rolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. | [Double rule] | Lancaster, Printed. | Newbern: Re- 
printed by James Davis, | MDCCLXXVII. [ 87 ] 


| 
18 x 29 cm. 9 p. 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of January 2, 1778, as “Just 
published and to be sold at the Printing Office in Newbern, price 
half a dollar. ... lately published by order of Congress, and abso- 
lutely necessary to be had by every person who wishes well to this 
union, and wants to know how the glorious Fabrick of this new 
world is to be regulated.” 
Weeks no. 42. See Sabin 2142. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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1778 

Dycug, Tuomas. 
[Dyche’s Spelling Book; or a Guide to the English Tongue. In Two 
Parts. The first, proper for Beginners, showing a natural and easy 
method, to pronounce and express both common words, and proper 
names; in which particular care is had to show the accent, for prevent- 
ing vicious pronunciation. The Second, for such as are advanced to 
some ripeness of judgment, containing observations on the sounds of 
letters and Diphthongs; rules for the true division of syllables, and the 
use of capitals, stops, and marks: With large tables of abbreviation, 
and distinctions of words; and several alphabets of copies for young 
writers. To which is now added, An Appendix, containing many addi- 
tional lessons, in prose and verse; First, in words of one syllable only; 
and then mix’d with words of two, three, four, five, six, and seven 
syllables. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1778?] [ 88 | 

Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of Nov. 7 and 14, 1778: 

“In the Press, and in a few weeks will be published, price bound 

Two Dollars and a Half.” It is possible, of course, that it never 


appeared. 
Weeks no. 49. Evans 15789. 


Nortu Caroiina. GeneraL AssemBiy. Hovsse or Commons. 


The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Row of type ornaments] | 
State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Newbern on the 14th Day of April, in the Year of our Lord 1778, and 
in the se-|cond Year of the Independence of said State: Being the first | 
Session of this Assembly. | [Newbern: James Davis, 1778. ] [ 89 ] 

20 x 30cm. 36 (+7) p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

The session lasted to May 1, 1778. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (complete?). 


Nortu Carorina. Generat AssemBLy. Hovusr or Commons. 


The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | State of North- 
Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Hillsborough on 
the 8th Day of August, | in the Year of our Lord 1778, and in the third 
Year of the Independence of the said State: | Being the second Session 
of this Assembly. | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1778.] [90] 
18.5 x 28cm. 24+ p. 
Caption title; no imprint. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (lacking all after 
p. 24). 


Norru Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, ET. 


The | Acts | of | Assembly | of the state of | North Carolina. | Passed | 
at a General Assembly | begun and held at Newbern on the Fifteenth 
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Day of | November, in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Seven | 
Hundred and Seventy Seven, and in the Second Year of | the Inde- 
pendence of the said State: Being the Second | Session of this Assem- 
bly. | [Line of type ornaments] | Published by Authority. | [Line of 
type ornaments] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, Printer to the 
Honourable the | General Assembly. MDCCLXXVIII. [91] 
20 x 32.5 cm. 84 p. 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of March 6, 1778, and later 
issues as “Just published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, Price 
Two Dollars and a half, Comprized in Twenty One Sheets in Folio, 
The Acts of the last Session of Assembly, held at Newbern in De- 
cember last.” Beginning with the advertisement in the issue of 
April 3, 1778, the price was increased to three dollars. 
Weeks no. 43. Evans 15943. 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect). University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norrn Carorina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


The Acts of Assembly of the state of North Carolina. Passed at a 
General Assembly begun and held at Newbern on the 14th Day of 
April, in the Year of our Lord 1778, and in the second Year of the 
Independence of said State: Being the first Session of this Assembly. 
[Newbern: James Davis, 1778. ] [ 92 } 
?x ?2?cm. 20 p. 
Title in the above form assumed from caption titles of the Acts of 
Assembly of other years, as all the copies located lack pp. 1-2 with 
the title. 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of June 26, 1778, and later 
issues, as “Just published, and to be sold at the Printing Office, Price 
One Dollar.” 
Weeks no. 44. Evans 15944. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Association of the Bar, New York City. PennsyWwania Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nortu Canora. Laws, Statutes, Evo. 


[An Act for Raising Men, to Complete the Continental Battalions be- 
longing to this State. April 27, 1778. Newbern: James Davis, 
1778.] [ 93 ] 
Folio. 1 leaf. 
Title and collation from Weeks no. 45 (not located). Evans 15945. 


Nortn Carotina. Laws, Statutes, Ere. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the State of | 
North Carolina. | [Rule] | State of North Carolina. | At a General 
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Assembly, begun and held at Hillsborough on the 8th Day of | August, 
in the Year of our Lord 1778, and in the Third Year of the Inde- 
pendence of | the said State: Being the Second Session of this Assem- 
bly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1778.] [ 94 ] 
20.5 x 31.5 cm. 4p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin below run- 
ning head and above headband: A. D. 1778 (over a brace). Also in 
right margin, opposite the line “At a General Assembly .. .”: 
Richard | Caswell, | Esq; Gover-|nor. 
Headband is the same as that on p. 1 of the Acts of April, 1777. 


Weeks no. 47 (collated 38 p.!). Evans 15946 (from Weeks). 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (2 copies). 


Unitep States. TREATIEs. 


[Treaty of Friendship and Alliance Concluded between France and the 
United States. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1778. ] [ 95 ] 
Weeks no. 46, citing the North-Carolina Gazette of May 29, 1778, in 
which it was mentioned as “immediately published here.” This is 
presumptive but not entirely conclusive evidence of its having been 


printed locally. 
Evans 16148. 


1779 
Nort Caroitina. Genzerat AssemsBiy. Hovsse or Commons. 


[Headband of type ornaments] The | Journal | of the | House of Com- 
mons. | [Row of type ornaments] | State of North-Carolina. | At a Gen- 
eral Assembly, begun and held at Smithfield on the third day of | May, 
in the year of our Lord 1779, and in the third year of the independence 
of the | said state: Being the first session of this assembly. | [Row of 
type ornaments] | [Newbern: James Davis, 1779.] [ 96 } 

15.5 x 19.5 cm. 33 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 


The session lasted to May 15, 1779. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nortu Carona. Laws, Staturss, ETO. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the State of | 
North-Carolina. | [Line of type ornaments] | State of North-Carolina. | 
At a General Assembly begun | and held at Newbern on the 14th Day of 
April, in the Year of our | Lord 1778, and from thence continued by 
Adjournments and Pro-|rogations to the 19th Day of January, at Hali- 
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fax, in the Year of | our Lord 1779, being the third Session of this 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1779.] [ 97 ] 


18.5 x 30 cm. 38 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Running head as before. In right margin 
below running head and above headband: A. D. 1779 (over a brace). 
In right margin, as before, name of Richard Caswell, Esq; Governor. 
Typographic headband entirely different from that of the Acts of 
April, 1777, and August, 1778. 

On p. 38: “Read three times, and ratified in general assembly, the 
twelfth day of February, anno domini one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy nine.” 

Weeks no. 50. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, StatuTss, ETC. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | The | Acts of Assembly | of the State 
of | North-Carolina. | [Line of type ornaments] | State of North Caro- 
lina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Smithfield on the 
third day of May, in | the year of our Lord 1779, and in the third year 
of the independence of the said state: Being | the first session of this 
Assembly. | [Line of type ornaments] | [Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1779. ] [ 98 ] 


18 x 31cm. 4p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Running head omitted on p. 1 but on 
other pages as before. In right margin, date A. D. 1779 over a brace, 
as before, but the governor’s name does not occur. 

On p. 4: “Read three times, and ratified in general assembly, the 
10 of May, 1779.” 

Weeks no 51. 

Uniwersity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortu Carouina. Laws, Statutes, ETC. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts of Assembly | of the | State of 
North Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Halifax on the eighteenth day of October, in the year | of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy nine, and in the fourth year of the 
independence of the | said state: Being the second session of this As- 
sembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1779.] [99 ] 


20 x 26.5 and 18 x 23.5 cm. 34 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Running head omitted on p. 1, but on 
other pages as before. In right margin, as before, the date A. D. 
1779 over a brace, and the name of Richard Caswell, Esq; Governor. 
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With page 17 the type measure changes from 38 picas to 32, and the 
size of the leaf from the larger to the smaller size noted above. 

On page 24: “Read three times, and ratified in General Assembly, 
the tenth day of November, 1779.” 

Weeks no. 52. Evans 16418. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


1780 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, StatuTEs, ETO. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts of Assembly | of the | State of 
North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Newbern on the seventeenth day of April, in the year | of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, and in the fourth year of the inde- 
pendence | of the said state: Being the first session of this Assembly. | 
[Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1780.] [ 100 ] 


20.5 x 30cm. 16 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Running head omitted on p. 1, but on 
other pages as before. In right margin, as before, the date A. D. 
1780 over a brace, and also the name: Abner | Nash, Esq; | Gov- 
ernor. 

With page 12 the type measure changes from 36 to 32 picas. 

On p. 16: “Read three times, and ratified in general assembly, the 
tenth day of May, anno dom. 1780.” 

Weeks no. 53. Evans 16913. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hili, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortrs Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, Ero. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts of Assembly | of the | State of 
North Carolina. | [Line of type ornaments] | At a General Assembly, 
begun and held at Hillsborough on the fifth day of | September, in the | 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty, and in the 
fifth year of the independence of the said state: Being the second ses- 
sion of this Assembly. | [Line of type ornaments] | [Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, 1780. ] [ 101 ] ! 
18 x 24cm. 11 p. ; 
Caption title; no imprint. Running head omitted on p. 1, but on 
other pages as before. In right margin, as before, the date A. D. 
1780 over a brace, and also the name Abner Nash, Esq; governor. 
On p. 11: “Read three times, and ratified in General Assembly, the 
thirteenth day of Septr. Anno Dom. 1780.” 
Weeks no. 54. Evans 16914. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 
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1781 
Nortu Carorina. Laws, StaTuTEs, ETO. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts of Assembly | of the | State of 
North Carolina. | [Line of type ornaments] | At a General Assembly 
begun and held at Halifax on the eighteenth day of January, | in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty one, and in the 
fifth year of | the independence of the said state: Being the third 
session of this assembly. | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis? 
1781.] [ 102 } 
19.5 x 28cm. 16, [4] p. 


The leaves of signature E have no page numbers and are 15 x 20.5 
cm. 


Caption title; no imprint. 

Weeks no. 55. Evans 17278. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect). 


Nortu Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, ETO. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts of Assembly | of the | State of 
North Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held in 
Wake county on the [blank space] day of | June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty one, and in the sixth | year 
of the independence of the said state: Being the first session of this 
assembly. | [Rule] | [ 103 ] 


18.5 x 26 cm. 16, [4] p. Signatures [A]-E, each 2 leaves. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Acts ratified July 14, 1781. 
Signature E contains 4 unnumbered pages 15.5 x 20 cm. 

On p. 16, under Chap. XII, An Act allowing salaries ..., is the 
provision “That the public printer of this state be allowed the sum 
of two hundred and fifty pounds specie per annum for his public 
services, exclusive of the prime cost of the paper he may expend in 
printing the journals of the general assembly and the laws of this 
state, for which paper he shall be allowed by the state auditors or 
the general assembly.” 

Weeks no. 56. Evans 17279. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. OC. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. (imperfect). 


1782 
Asner, SAMUEL. 
A Charge given to the Grand-Jury at Wilmington, Nov. 30, 1782, by 
the Hon. Samuel Ashe Esq; one | of the Judges of the Superior Courts. 
[ 104 ] 


38 x 29.5 cm. Broadside. Text in 2 columns. 
No imprint. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Nortn Carotina. Laws, Statutes, Evo. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the state of | 
North Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Hillsborough | on the Thirteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
One | Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty Two, and in the Sixth | 
Year of the Independence of the said State: Being the First | Session 
of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Halifax: Printed by Thomas Davis, 
1782.] [ 105 ] 


18.5 x 29.5 cm. and (beginning with signature K) 17.5 x 23 cm. 
56 p. 

Caption title on p. 1. Imprint on p. 56: Halifax: Printed by 
Thomas Davis. Acts ratified May 12, 1782. 

On p. 32, under Chap. XIII, An Act for ascertaining the salaries of 
the governor, secretary and other officers of the state, is the pro- 
vision “that the public printer be allowed the sum of six hundred 
pounds specie per annum for his public service, exclusive of the 
prime cost of paper, for which he shall be allowed by the auditors 
or general assembly.” 

Weeks no. 57. Evans 17644. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


[To be continued] 





BOOK REVIEWS 


History or WAKE Forest Corttecer. Volume I. By George Washington 
Paschal. (Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College. 1935. Pp. viii, 681. 
$2.00, deluxe edition, $5.00.) 


The old conception that history does not include such subjects 
as education has happily been abandoned, and there have within 
recent years appeared a considerable number of histories of col- 
leges and universities. Not until every important educational 
institution in the country has had its life history recorded, can 
the general historian write with the fulness of understanding 
and interpretation that should characterize his work. The peo- 
ple who have blazed the trail and led the way in our country’s 
development have to a great extent first passed through our col- 
leges. Until the forces behind this formative period of their 
lives are understood and evaluated, there can be no complete 
understanding of their later careers and the work they accom- 
plished. The historian of the college is, therefore, laying that 
part of our historical foundation which has too long been neg- 
lected. 

A history of a college may be a well-balanced production in- 
tended for a rapid reading, or it may be a more ponderous work 
made up of a compilation of a great many facts and names with 
enough artistry to make it readable by skipping a great many 
things. Each kind has its place, and it may not be going too 
far to say that the latter, if its joints are not too prominent, 
is the more valuable—for it may serve both as an interpretation 
and a source book at the same time. Professor Paschal in his 
account of Wake Forest College has followed the latter plan, and 
he has succeeded admirably. He has made the past of the col- 
lege which he and many other people love, live again. No one 
can read this book without developing a real affection for the re- 
markable old institution and for the people who labored for its 
greatness and glory. 

This volume is all-inclusive. Professor Paschal gives the col- 
lege its proper background in the larger picture of the State. 
He describes the development of the Baptist denomination in 
North Carolina and the gradual emergence of the idea that it 
needed a college, the founding of the Wake Forest Institute in 
1834 and its conversion into a college five years later, its struggle 
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for money, its teachers and presidents, its board of trustees, its 
students in all their multifarious activities, and the alumni. The 
story is brought down to the end of the Civil War. Perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the book is concerned with student life. 
The two literary societies throve uncommonly and came near 
making themselves the most important part of the college. Wake 
Forest went through much the same sort of experiences that 
characterized the other Southern colleges and universities, 
whether sectarian or state-controlled. It is interesting to note 
that, running true to the other Southern colleges, its motive- 
power in its infancy was instilled largely by Northern teachers. 
Just as the University of North Carolina pointed to Princeton, 
and Georgia to Yale, Wake Forest was a sort of sprig out of 
Brown University. Unless Professor Paschal has toned down 
the vigor of his Wake Forest students, it is surprising how meek 
they were and regardful of rules, as compared with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with its wild young lot, with the Uni- 
versity of Georgia with its riots sometimes lasting all night, and 
even with Baptist Mercer with its violent assaults on the faculty. 

Professor Paschal’s sources of information are those normally 
to be expected in such a study: minute books of trustees, of 
faculty, and of literary societies; diaries; proceedings of Baptist 
organizations in the State; and newspapers. The Biblical Re- 
corder is especially rich in college material, and the fact that it 
is as old as the college makes it invaluable. It is unfortunate that 
the book does not contain a bibliography, for the footnotes do 
not give complete information on all the sources cited. 

Professor Paschal writes in a clear, straight-forward style, and 
has so organized his work as to make easy the omission of 
documents and lists which are valuable mostly for reference. 
There is no promise made that another volume is to follow, but 
it will undoubtedly be the hope of all who read the present work 
that Professor Paschal will continue his history to the present 
in another volume—and may he have as a reward for a prodig- 
ious amount of work well-performed, a diminution in the other 
tasks he has performed while writing this book. 


E. MERTON COULTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
ATHEN, Ga. 
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Luorus Q. C. LAMAR: SECESSION AND ReuNIGoN. By Wirt Armistead Cate. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. xiii, 594. 
$5.00.) 


In 1895 Edward Mayes wrote his long but uncritical Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and Speeches (Nashville, 1896), 
which includes numerous letters, speeches, newspaper items, 
and anecdotes. Wirt Armistead Cate, with a more critical train- 
ing and the advantage of a broader perspective, in his new life 
of Lamar has digested the Mayes material, made use of addi- 
tional sources, and fitted his subject into a broader historical 
background. Probably he has adhered too closely to the older 
book. Frequently he quotes from it speeches and editorials 
which are accessible in the Congressional Record and the orig- 
inal newspapers. He has also neglected several important sec- 
ondary accounts and manuscripts. Despite these defects, how- 
ever, Mr. Cate has made a real contribution to the understanding 
and appreciation of Lamar and the cause which he championed. 
More than this, he has succeeded in producing an exceedingly 
interesting and attractively written biography. 

The author effectively introduces his subject, and incidentally 
wins for his hero the sympathy of the reader, by portraying 
Lamar’s epoch-making eulogy of Charles Sumner—a eulogy 
which is the key to this great Southerner’s political accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Cate sketches rather rapidly Lamar’s life prior to 
1874—his important family connections; his happy childhood 
spent on a beautiful Georgia plantation; his college training at 
Emory and the significant contacts he made there with the col- 
lege’s president, Judge Longstreet; his early political and legal 
successes; and his gallantry as a Confederate soldier. 

An ardent sectionalist prior to 1865, Lamar after the war 
became the “Great Peacemaker” between the North and the 
South. Accepting defeat in good grace, he withdrew in 1865 
from public life to begin again his law practice and his teach- 
ing at the University of Mississippi, and to meditate on the 
proper course to pursue for redeeming the South. He was elect- 
ed to Congress in 1872. Upon entering this body, he bided his 
time until he could gain a hearing. In 1874 upon the death of 
Sumner his opportunity came and he made the most of it. His 
praise of this arch-enemy of the South, his sense of fair play, 
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aud his eloquent appeal for reconciliation won for him an audi- 
ence in the North. Later he presented the South’s complaint. 
Mver thereafter he preached Southern acquiescence in the con- 
stitutional amendments, sectional amity, and the right of self- 
determination of each state. More than any other leader, North 
or South, Lamar, according to Mr. Cate, brought the South back 
into good standing in the national councils. 


Much of Lamar’s success in this cause was due to his effective- 
ness as a speaker. In the Senate, in the House of Representa- 
tives, and on public lecture programs he usually won his forensic 
battles. Although fair and courteous to his opponents, he was 
an indomitable fighter when insulted or wronged. He humbled, 
to the satisfaction of friends and opponents, the “bully” Blaine 
and the arrogant Conkling. Respected by all, Lamar rose from 
post to post. During his life, he was a successful lawyer, popu- 
lar college professor, state legislator, congressman, member of 
the Mississippi secession convention, diplomat, colonel, senator, 
secretary of the interior, and justice of the Supreme Court. But 
his greatest accomplishments were in Congress where he used 
his speaking ability and tact to great advantage. 


In developing the story of Lamar’s political successes, the 
author’s enthusiasm for his hero is, at times, too strongly evi- 
dent. Lamar wins in every contest. Moreover he is always 
right in every fight. Sometimes the author gives many quota- 
tions, usually taken from Mayes, to prove the greatness of Lamar 
and at the same time neglects things which seem to the reviewer 
more significant. In discussing the Supreme Court decisions, 
for instance, he fails to analyze Lamar’s political philosophy as 
revealed in his decisions. Instead he is content to cite con- 
temporary lawyers, jurists, newspaper editors, and later his- 
torians to prove the greatness of the decisions which Lamar 
wrote. In spite of these weaknesses and several slight errors 
of fact, Cate’s study is an excellent piece of biographical writing. 


HENRY T. SHANKS. 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Biaok Reconstruction. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1935. Pp. 746. $4.50.) 

The thesis of this book, if one may venture to state it briefly, 
is that the Civil War, fought almost solely on account of slavery, 
resulted in the forced emancipation of the slaves by the unwilling 
North; that after the war Northern capitalists fearful of the 
increased political power of the South, forced an alliance with 
the abolitionists and genuine Democrats and established Negro 
suffrage in an extreme form which the abolition-democrats did 
not desire; that Negro suffrage, supported by military force, 
established a dictatorship of black labor; and that this dictator- 
ship was remarkably successful until Southern landlords and 
Northern industrialists, arriving at a “bargain,” arranged for 
the withdrawal of military force and the substitution of a dicta- 
torship of capital for that of labor. Always property was the 
great malefactor. 

This theme is elaborated and repeated at length throughout 
the book. It may be made clearer by brief quotations. The 
North, from the beginning, “never meant to abolish Negro 
slavery” and in the end fought for freedom only because “this 
preserved cotton, tobacco, sugar and the Southern market” 
(pp. 633-634). Emancipation was forced upon a reluctant 
North by the abolitionists, world opinion, and military necessity. 
To quote Lincoln: “Without the military help of black freedmen, 
the war against the South could not have been won.” The au- 
thor, in agreement, concludes that “In proportion to population 
more Negroes than whites fought in the Civil War” (p. 716). 

At the end of the war, Stevens and Sumner planned for the 
South to be governed as an unorganized territory. The failure 
to do this was “chiefly because . . . the money-making finan- 
ciers and organizers of a vast economic empire, hesitated at a 
government guardianship of labor and control of industry on a 
scale that might embarrass future freedom of exploitation, and 
certainly would increase present taxation” (p. 328). But when 
the South demanded “increased political power based on dis- 
franchised Negroes, which it openly threatened to use for the 
revision of the tariff, for the repudiation of the national debt, 
for disestablishing the national banks, and for putting the new 
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corporate form of indust:y under strict state regulation and 
rule” (p. 185), Northern capital “had in self-defence to join 
with abolition-democracy in forcing universal suffrage on the 
South, or submit to the reassertion of the old land-slave feud- 
alism” (p. 240). 

While it had been “perfectly clear to Sumner and Stevens that 
freedom in order to be free required a minimum of capital in 
addition to political rights and that this could be insured against 
the natural resentment of the planters only by some sort of dic- 
tatorship” (p. 185), the alliance with Northern industry brought 
“a dictatorship of far broader possibilities than the North had 
at first contemplated. It put such power in the hands of South- 
ern labor that, with intelligent and unselfish leadership and a 
clarifying ideal, it could have rebuilt society, confiscated and re- 
distributed wealth, and built a real democracy of industry for 
the masses of men” (p. 580). The necessary leadership for this 
was lacking, partly because the military dictatorship “did not 
function successfully in the face of the Ku Klux Klan and espe- 
cially because the appeal of property in the South got the ear 
of property in the North” (p. 583). The Negro’s leaders did 
not have “any clear and distinct plan for the development of a 
laboring class into a position of power and mastery over the 
modern industrial state” (p. 612). The result was that North- 
ern industry, no longer needing a dictatorship of labor because 
it had made peace with Southern capital, “began in 1876 an 
exploitation which was built on much the same sort of slavery 
which it helped to overthrow in 1863. It murdered democracy 
in the United States so completely that the world does not recog- 
nize its corpse” (p. 187). 


Why this tragic result? In the last analysis it was due to the 
combined money power of the North and the South, behind 
which was the “American Assumption of wealth through thrift,” 
and behind this was the fact that “Property involves theft by 
the Rich from the Poor” (p. 618). Unfortunately, too, “The 
abolition-democracy itself was largely based on property, be- 
lieved in capital and formed in effect a powerful petty 
bourgeoisie. It believed in democratic government but only 
under a general dictatorship of property” (p. 595). Besides, 
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white labor, after the war as before, was unable to reconcile its 
interests with those of the Negro. The Southern black man and 
the Northern white man failed to support each other. And when 
after 1868 there was a revolt in the North against high finance, 
exploitation, and corruption, the revolters failed to see “allies in 
the dictatorship of labor in the South.” The “small property- 
holders” who had reacted against corporations, and the “petty 
bourgeoisie” who had reacted against “a new economic mon- 
archy,” “joined Big Business in coming to an understanding 
with the South in 1876, so that by force and fraud the South 
overthrew the dictatorship of the workers” (p. 240). 

Nevertheless, there had been in the South, for a few brief 
years, “one of the most extraordinary experiments of Marxism 
that the world, before the Russian revolution, had seen” (p. 
358), presenting “an opportunity to study inductively the Marx- 
ian theory of the state” (p. 381, note). This “dictatorship of 
labor,” “‘with its establishment of democratic control over social 
development, education and public improvements, succeeded only 
at the expense of a taxation on land and property which amount- 
ed to confiscation” (p. 622), a result which the author does not 
seem to lament. In another place he implies that other property 
as well as slaves might rightly have been confiscated and re- 
distributed (p. 595). Not only did the Negroes, “according to 
their training and experience and particularly according to their 
economic condition,” do “extraordinarily well’ (p. 577) as dic- 
tators, but their failure, if one must concede that, was because 
property, in its systematic attack upon labor, “deliberately en- 
couraged extravagance, graft and bribery, so as to hasten the 
downfall of the labor régime.” In addition, property, not the 
Radical legislatures, “utterly upset the credit of the state, so as 
to prevent the new state from importing capital’ (p. 409). 
“The reactionary planters . .. encouraged lawlessness among 
poor whites, extravagance among carpetbaggers and bribery 
among Negroes. They deliberately befouled the whole political 
nest in order to discredit its rulers and voters” (p. 523). Dr. Du 
Bois, it is clear, has no difficulty in placing the blame for the 
evils of Reconstruction! 

There is not space to indicate the author’s opinion of the 
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planter class, nor may one undertake a detailed analysis of the 
above thesis. The reviewer thinks, however, that the whole as- 
sumption that there was ever a dictatorship of the worker in the 
South is false. Nor is it necessary to deny the validity of re- 
cent scholars’ conclusions on the economic forces at work during 
Reconstruction in order to hold that an industrial North would 
never have willingly established a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
even for a temporary purpose. It would be far more correct to 
say that there was a dictatorship of the Republican North 
through the proletariat. There was more for the North to fear 
from the South in 1876 than in 1866. Dr. Du Bois’s economic 
interpretation of Reconstruction fails to take into account the 
emotional reaction of Southern whites to the rule of former 
slaves and their allies. He gives the Northern capitalists credit 
for a far-sightedness which they probably never possessed. 


The author has tried unsuccessfully to combine an authentic 
history with a thesis on the class struggle. His facts on Re- 
construction are fairly well buttressed, mainly by reference to 
secondary works, but this is not true of his economic theme. 
Historians will find many of his generalizations open to ques- 
tion. For example, the reference to the “almost unbridled power 
of Andrew Johnson” (p. 580); the statement that “the South 
had always been able by mere gesture of concession to bring 
Northern industry to its knees begging” (p. 186); and that as 
a result of the intermixture of races “to this day it is difficult in 
Louisiana to draw the line between the races” (p. 453). The 
statement that “A slave could have no access to the judiciary” 
is certainly misleading (p. 10), and a confusion of names makes 
the author say that William T. Sherman was at Port Royal in 
October, 1861 (p. 59). 

Essentially Dr. Du Bois is a latter-day Abolitionist who would 
free the Negro from the economic bondage of the Southern 
planter and the Northern industrialist—not only in America 
but throughout the world. The rebuilding of the capitalistic 
world “will and must go back to the basic principles of Recon- 
struction ... Land, Light and Leading for slaves black, brown, 
yellow and white, under a dictatorship of the proletariat” (p. 
635). In America the black man “will enter modern civilization 
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. on terms of perfect and unlimited equality with any white 
man, or he will enter not at all. Either extermination root and 
branch, or absolute equality. There can be no compromise. 
This is the last great battle of the West” (p. 703). 

Readers of this journal will be interested in the observations 
contained in Dr. Du Bois’s last chapter, “The Propaganda of 
History,” where he reaches the conclusion that “With a de- 
termination unparalleled in science, the mass of American 
writers have started out so to distort the facts of the greatest 
critical period of American history as to prove right wrong 
and wrong right” (p. 725). “Rhodes was primarily the his- 
torian of property” (p. 718), Burgess “a Tory and open apostle 
of reaction” (p. 719); and most of the studies on Reconstruc- 
tion produced at Columbia and Johns Hopkins “are thoroughly 
bad.” Fleming’s “study of Alabama is pure propaganda” (p. 
720). Other books “are openly and blatantly propaganda... 
especially those by Ulrich Phillips” (loc. cit.). “Burgess was a 
slaveholder, Dunning a Copperhead and Rhodes an exploiter of 
wage labor” (p. 726). Largely on account of their influence, 
the Negro race has faced “one of the most stupendous efforts 
the world ever saw to discredit human beings, an effort involv- 
ing universities, history, science, social life and religion” (p. 
727). 

One may hazard the thought that in any case all the truth is 
not on one side; neither are the prejudices of historians. 

R. H. Woopy. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DurHaAM, N. C. 





PrRo-SLAVERY THOUGHT IN THE Otp SoutH. By William Sumner Jenkins. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. xl, 381. 
$2.50.) 


In 1860 E. N. Elliott, president of Planters’ College in Mis- 
sissippi, published Cotton Is King and Pro-Slavery Arguments, 
a symposium in defense of Negro slavery. Since that time, so 
far as the reviewer is aware, no American historian has at- 
tempted to assemble and to synthesize the vast body of litera- 
ture which formerly appeared in defense of American Negro 
slavery. It is to such a task that Professor Jenkins has address- 
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ed himself. Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South represents 
an attempt by a competent scholar to sift and to coérdinate from 
a wide field every serious argument bearing on the institution 
of Negro slavery in the United States. Dealing exclusively with 
domestic slavery, and without passing judgment upon the merits 
of the arguments presented by the respective disputants, the au- 
thor has examined and analyzed critically the entire range of 
partisan literature with chief emphasis, as the title suggests, 
upon the elaborate case prepared by the counsel for the defense. 

After considering the various theories regarding the origin of 
slavery, Professor Jenkins, with a wealth of legal knowledge, 
proceeds to trace the growth of pro-slavery thought in the Old 
South. Beginning with a few broadsides for and against slavery 
in the colonial period, based largely upon the theory of natural 
rights, the slavery controversy remained comparatively quiescent 
until about 1820 when the protagonists of slavery developed the 
“positive-good” theory. Dr. Jenkins shows that, with the onset 
of abolitionism, advocates of the “positive-good” theory became 
more militant, supporting their theory with arguments drawn 
from the scriptures, ethnology, moral philosophy, natural phil- 
osophy, political science, and economics. The best minds of 
the South were enlisted in the attempt to justify Negro slavery 
as a benevolent and natural social arrangement. The author 
takes occasion to point out (p. 77) that the “positive-good” 
theory of slavery antedates the abolition movement, a fact which 
has been generally overlooked by historians. 

Professor Jenkins is especially happy in his discussion of 
“Theories of the Slave Institution” (Chapter III) and “The 
Moral Philosophy of Slavery” (Chapter V). The reviewer, how- 
ever, is not convinced that the author has given due prominence 
to the mud-sill theory as expounded by Hammond, Harper, Cal- 
houn, and others. The positive benefits which, it was alleged, 
would accrue to the superior white race as a result of the ex- 
ploitation of the labor of a menial class, should have been set 
forth, it seems, in greater detail. 

In connection with colonial protests against slavery, it would 
be interesting to ascertain why the freeholders of Rowan County, 
North Carolina, used identically the same phraseology in de- 
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nouncing the African slave trade as did the freeholders of Prince 
George County, Virginia, in 1774 (p. 31). The resolution of 
the freeholders of Rowan County is found in the Colonial Rec- 
ords of North Carolina IX, 1046. 

A few errors have crept into the volume. The Charleston 
Insurrection occurred in 1822 instead of 1820 (p. 65) ; the state- 
ment attributed to James H. Hammond (p. 79) could not have 
been made in 1838, as Hammond was not in Congress at that 
time; Dr. S. A. Cartwright was from Louisiana, not Mississippi 
(p. 206). As there were two prominent divines by the name 
of Furman in South Carolina in the ante-bellum period, it would 
be well to identify the Dr. Furman quoted on page 211. 

In some places the phrasing could be improved; but, on the 
whole, the style is competent. 

The author is to be complimented on the extensive use he has 
made of the large amount of pamphlet material, tedious glean- 
ings from a broad field. While recent secondary sources have 
been somewhat neglected, contemporary sources have been 
utilized with excellent results. The volume, dedicated to Dr. 
W. W. Pierson of the University of North Carolina, should take 


high rank in the literature of slavery. 


ROSSER H. TAYLOR. 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, professor of European history at Da- 
vidson College, spent the summer of 1935 studying conditions and 
conferring with educational and political leaders in Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, and Poland. 


Misses Vera Largent and Bernice Draper of the Department 
of History and Political Science of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina have been promoted from the rank 
of assistant professor to that of associate professor. Miss Kath- 
rine Moser has been appointed instructor in the same depart- 
ment. 


Professor Harriet Elliott of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who was on leave during the spring 
semester of 1935 doing educational work for the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Democratic Party, has returned to the college and 
assumed the duties of Dean of Students. She continues to offer 
one course in the Department of History and Political Science. 


Dr. Loren C. MacKinney, professor of medieval history in 
the University of North Carolina, will be on Kenan leave from 
January to September, 1936, for the purpose of studying medical 
manuscripts of the middle ages in France, Italy, and England. 


Mr. Robert D. Meade, instructor in history in the University 
of North Carolina, received the Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Chicago in August, 1935. The subject of his dissertation is 
“Judah P. Benjamin and the American Civil War.” 


Mrs. Sadie S. Patton is publishing in The Western Carolina 
Tribune (Hendersonville, N. C.) a series of articles under the 
title ““Henderson County in Other Days.” 


Dr. B. B. Kendrick and Dr. A. M. Arnett of the Department 
of History and Political Science of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina published last fall a volume, The 
South Looks at its Past (University of North Carolina Press). 


Clarence Griffin of Forest City, N. C., is arranging to publish 
his History of Old Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 1730-1935. 
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The typescript fills approximately 1,000 pages and has required 
fourteen years for completion. Publication will be on a sub- 
scription basis, and is contingent on securing at least 150 sub- 
seribers. The price will be $10.00. 


Dr. Carl H. Pegg of the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina read a paper entitled “A New Intro- 
ductory Course in the Social Sciences” to a section of the South- 
ern Historical Association in Birmingham, October 28. 


The Rev. William L. Sherrill has been publishing in the Lin- 
coln Times, beginning June 27, 1935, a series of articles entitled 
“The Annals of Lincoln County, North Carolina,” covering the 
period from 1750 to 1935. The author hopes later to bring forth 
these articles in book form. 


In the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, September, 


1935, is an article on Francis Xavier Martin by Edward Laroque 
Tinker. 


Dr. J. C. Russell, assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Dr. J. P. Heironimus, assistant 
professor of classics in the University of Wisconsin, brought out 
in the fall of 1935 The Shorter Latin Poems of Master Henry 
of Avranches Relating to England, published by the Medieval 
Academy of America. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina 
is the author of a series of articles on North Carolina history, 
published in the Raleigh News and Observer and other State 
papers, on the following subjects and dates: Joseph Hewes, Au- 
gust 11, 1985; Alexander Martin, August 18; Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
August 25; Jefferson Davis, September 1; William Kennon, Sep- 
tember 8; William Kennon and the authorship of the May 30 
Mecklenburg Resolves, September 15; dueling, September 22; 
Willie P. Mangum, October 6; William Kennon as a Revolution- 
ary officer, October 13; Daniel Boone, October 20; David, Na- 
thaniel, and Thomas Hart, October 27; John Sevier, November 
3; Evan Shelby, November 10; Andrew Johnson’s administra- 
tion, November 17; William Byrd and the History of the Divid- 
ing Line, November 24. 
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On October 2 the Lafayette Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution unveiled a tablet in front of the Raleigh city audi- 
torium commemorating the visit of Lafayette to Raleigh in 
1825. Mr. Robert B. House, dean of administration in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was the guest speaker. 


On October 12, at Boonesboro, Kentucky, the Transylvanians, 
a patriotic society founded in 1929, held a celebration commemo- 
rating the founding of the Transylvania Company. Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson was one of the speakers. 


On October 19, memorial exercises were held at the grave 
of General Robert E. Lee’s daughter, Ann Carter Lee, in 
Warren County. Mr. Howard F. Jones of Warrenton presented 
to the North Carolina Chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the area in which the grave is located. Dr. George 
Bolling Lee, grandson of General Lee, was the guest of honor. 


On October 28 a tablet was unveiled at St. John’s Church in 
Vance County, commemorating the founding of the church in 
1746. The tablet was erected by the North Carolina Society of 
Colonial Dames. 


The North Carolina Archzological Society held its semi-annual 
meeting on October 5, at the George Vanderbilt Hotel in 
Asheville. Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell, professor of history in the 
University of North Carolina, was reélected president. Other 
officers elected were: vice-president, Rev. Douglas L. Rights, Win- 
ston-Salem; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Guy B. Johnson, Chapel 
Hill; editor of the society’s bulletin, Dr. Sanford Winston, Ra- 
leigh. 


The North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, held its thirty-ninth annual convention in Winston- 
Salem on October 16-17. For the ensuing year Mrs. Robert E. 
Ridenhour, Concord, was elected president, and Mrs. L. E. Fish- 
er, Asheville, first vice-president. The 1936 meeting will be 
held in Durham. 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina was held at the Sir Walter 


Hotel in Raleigh, Thursday and Friday, December 5-6. On 
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Thursday evening, after the invocation by Rev. P. D. Miller of 
Raleigh, Professor Phillips Russell of the University of North 
Carolina, president of the Association, delivered the presidential 
address, and Attorney-General A. A. F. Seawell, substituting for 
Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, delivered an address on the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1835—thus celebrating this centennial. 
A reception to members and guests of the Association, the North 
Carolina State Art Society, and North Carolina Folk-Lore So- 
ciety followed. At the Friday morning session papers or talks 
were presented on “Problems of North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers before 1860,” by Mrs. Lucius A. Bigelow of Durham; 
“Explorations, Maps, and Names of Early Carolina,” by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Cumming of Davidson College; and “North Caro- 
lina Books and Authors of the Year,” by Professor Benjamin 
F. Sledd of Wake Forest College. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: William T. Polk, Warrenton, pres- 
ident; Frazier Hood, Davidson, first vice-president; Mrs. Julia 
Cherry Spruill, Chapel Hill, second vice-president; Paul Rock- 
well, Asheville, third vice-president; C. C. Crittenden, Raleigh, 
secretary. The final session of the Association was held in the 
Needham B. Broughton High School Auditorium on Friday eve- 
ning. Dr. M. C. 8. Noble announced the Mayflower Cup award 
for 1935 and presented a replica to the winner, Mr. James Boyd 
of Southern Pines, whose book, Roll River, was adjudged the best 
original work by a resident North Carolinian during the year 
ending August 31. The Board of Award consisted of the presi- 
dent of the Association and the heads of the departments of his- 
tory and English at State College and Wake Forest College. 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
Lore Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, Friday 
afternoon, December 6. Dr. D. T. Smithwick of Louisburg de- 
livered the presidential address on “Folk-lore and Its Re- 
lation to History.” Papers were presented on “Whose Pronun- 
ciation is Right?” by George P. Wilson, Greensboro; “Some 
North Carolina Ghost Stories,” by Nell Battle Lewis, Raleigh; 
and “Philosophies of the Blue Ridge: A Study in Ecology,” by 
Thomas P. Harrison, Raleigh. For the ensuing year the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg; 
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vice-presidents, Adelaide L. Fries, Winston-Salem, Nell Battle 
Lewis, Raleigh, and George P. Wilson, Greensboro; secretary, 
Frank C. Brown, Durham. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meet- 
ing at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 4-5. On the 
evening of December 4, Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington of Warren- 
ton delivered the presidential address. Attorney-General A. A. 
F. Seawell, substituting for Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, spoke 
briefly, and Miss Brenda Putnam of New York gave a sculpture 
demonstration. The Society opened its public exhibition of 
paintings by New England artists and the North Carolina Pro- 
fessional Artists’ Club. At the business meeting on December 5 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: honorary 
president, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus; president, Mrs. Kath- 
erine P. Arrington; vice-presidents, Mrs. Walter L. Williamson 
of Wilmington, Mrs. Harold C. Dwelle of Charlotte, and Mrs. 
John D. MacRae of Asheville; secretary, Mrs. Corinne McNeir 
of Chapel Hill; treasurer, Mrs. James H. Cordon of Raleigh; 
chairman of the executive committee, Clarence Poe of Raleigh. 


Sponsored by the Sacred Heart Cathedral of Raleigh, a Wil- 
liam Gaston centennial celebration was held on the evening of 
December 10 at the Woman’s Club in Raleigh. The speakers 
were Senator Josiah W. Bailey, Right Reverend Monsignor Peter 
M. Guilday, professor of history in the Catholic University of 
America, and Most Reverend William J. Hafey, Bishop of 
Raleigh. 
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